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PREFACE. 



[A few words which, may serve as a Preface to 
this work, and as a vindication of ** Fashion and 
Passion," which has been so cruelly maligned and 
misunderstood.] 

In my Preface to " Fashion and Passion," I begged 
my reviewers to cut me up as much as possible — for 
I had heard from other authors, that nothing they 
could possibly say in my favour would induce the 
public to read my book with so much avidity as 
their unfavourable criticisms. Now, in giving to 
the world a new novel, I think the least I can do is 
to take this opportunity of offering them my thanks 
for the hearty manner in which, acting upon my 
hint, they did cut me up and abuse me, and which 
criticisms have, indeed, as I was told to expect, 
made that work popular — to judge by its sale — even 
beyond my most sanguine hopes. 

Perhaps no novel ever met with so much abuse 
at the hands of reviewers as poor '^ Fashion and 
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Passion," and though, some of these infallible judges 
of literature predicted that no one would ever read 
it — ^thanks, probably, to the very severity of these 
criticisms — every copy of the first edition was sold 
almost as soon as it was announced ; and even my 
most intimate friends could not get a copy, for 
love or money, within two months of its publica- 
tion — so that a new edition became inmiediately 
necessary. 

But, although I dare say I owe a great part of 
this success to the hard things they thought fit to say 
against me, I will frankly own that I consider my 
success with the public as very dearly bought, and 
would willingly sacrifice half my popularity obtained 
at such a cruel price — ^for cruel it is for a young 
author to meet with such systematic abuse, and 
never to hear a kind word of encouragement from 
those who sit in judgment on the literary produc- 
tions of the day, do what he \sdll to endeavour to 
please them. 

My first work was accused of being too serious, 
profound, and philosophical — what a charge for the 
production of a boy not yet nineteen! ** Through 
the Ages" they pronounced too long, too dry, too 
deep; as if a journey through the ages could be 
either short or shallow ! But I bowed my head in 
silence, and accepted their sentence with all humihty. 
In my desire to please them, and to write for the 
taste of the day, I abandoned philosophy, and tried 
to write a book, such as they evidently delight to 
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review ; sensational, full of incident, and effervescent 
with fun and good-humour. 

Instead of writing of that ideal life, lifted above 
the plane of common-place associations by an in- 
tenser play of passion, and a higher moral senti- 
ment than is generally to be found in them, and 
which, by very force of contrast, makes our every- 
day life — with its little motives, petty results, and 
unworthy passions — appear insignificant, and pale 
before its flashes of loftier feeling and brighter 
splendour, I was advised to abandon the world oi 
imagination, and the ideal and almost unworldly 
characters I had attempted to portray, and to draw a 
true picture of real life in \\\q busy, actual present. 
Nay, more — I was advised by my friends, if I wished 
to make my novel interesting and popular, to take 
Mayfair for my stage, and the men and women we 
meet every day in its drawing-rooms and clubs, for 
my actors and actresses. 

This then is what I endeavoured to do in ** Fashion 
and Passion, or Life in Mayfair." It was, therefore, 
impossible to pronounce that novel slow or philo- 
saphical, so my unkind friends, the critics, declared 
it to be immoral and personal. 

Now these are charges which I cannot possibly 
permit to pass without refuting ; for, if I do, they 
would say the very same of the work I now oif er to 
the public. Perhaps this would make it sell all the 
better, for, unfortunately, the greater part of the 
novel-reading community, who have no higher aim in 
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their choice of literature than to pass an idle hour, 
and make it yield them as much sensational excite- 
ment as can be obtained from it — ere it is numbered 
with the hours which are past and gone, beyond their 
reach ever to retrieve — ^have not that lofty apprecia- 
tion of virtue and morality which all high-souled 
and good people should have ; but I do not want to 
become popular under such a very false supposition. 

In ** Fashion and Passion" my chief aim was to 
try and show the weakaesses and vexations, not to 
say the follies and absurdities, that sometimes exist 
amongst those whom we are but too ready to regard 
with envy and admiration. 

To do this, I was, of course, obliged to enter at 
times into particulars which are not exactly pleasant 
either to read or to narrate, and to describe scenes 
which one cannot too much regret should be so 
common in the world we live in ; but, whatever th-y 
severe judges may say to the contrary, I vehemently 
assert and maintain, that I endeavour most carefully 
to avoid the fatal error into which novelists but too 
frequently fall — ^that of making vice attractive and 
interesting — ^though I confess, that this is by no 
means an easy matter to make apparent, all things 
considered ; and that the very means employed to 
save their feelings, often end by shocking the over- 
fastidious, who pay more attention to the letter than 
to the spirit of a book, and who are only too ready 
to cry *'0h, fie!" at the smallest possible provoca- 
tion. 
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The times in which, we live — ^let critics say what 
they will — are anything but immaculate times ; and 
the very number of immoral works which they 
produce, and the immistakable success they meet 
with, ought to convince them of this fact, even if 
they did not read of the innumerable elopements, 
and divorces, and murders, and scandals of every 
Knd of which almost every newspaper throughout 
the kingdom thinks fit to give the world a long and 
highly flavoured description. 

Books copy the manners; manners do not copy 
the books ; in the same way that pictures are painted 
from the models, and not the models from the 
pictures. I know some one has said that litera- 
ture and the arts mould the morals of a nation, and 
that this phrase has met with great approbation, 
and is often resorted to by those who are anxious 
to run down books and pictures. But who ever 
suggested such a thing could not have reflected, or 
must have ignored all the laws which govern man- 
kind as well as the rest of nature. He might as 
logically have said that green peas make the spring 
grow, or that the sun shines because the com ripens, 
or that rain falls because the cabbages are green ! 
No ; it is the trees which bear the fruit, it is not 
the fruit which bears the trees. The centuries 
succeed one another in due rotation, and each one 
produces the fruits which are the natural result 
of their growth and development. Books are but 
the preserve concocted with the fruits of the century. 
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If we want to write a novel about modem every- 
day life, we must needs make use of the fruits of 
the season; and if these fruits are sour, or over- 
ripe, ojf even rotten, it is not our fault if our work 
retains a strong flavour of their peculiar taste. It 
is true that we are all at liberty to add as much 
sugar, or honey, or even vinegar, as we like ; but 
even then if we make use of the real fresh fruit, 
our novels must bear a' strong flavour of it, unless 
we have recourse to the preserved fruits of past 
ages, and pass them off for the genuine modem 
article, which is what many novehsts.as well as 
cooks are often in the habit of doing ; but which 
is after all a vile deception unworthy of a true 
artist. 

Writers in newspapers are very fond of pro- 
nouncing works of' fiction startling, sensational, and 
immoral, and to preach against them accordingly, 
forgetting that they are ever themselves the first to 
report the chronique scandaleuse of the day, and that 
their pages are continually full of long and minute 
details of elopements, and but too often contain all 
the necessary instructions for the committal of crime 
without the possibility of discovery, and other most 
unsavoury and much-to-be-lamented details. 

There is, unfortunately, nothing newspaper re- 
porters take such seeming pleasure in detailing, as 
the scandals in high life, which, if it were not for 
them, we should often completely ignore ; and yet, 
if a poor author, in order to try and point a moral. 
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from too notorious an incident, puts his hero or 
heroine in a similar situation, their very virtuous 
wrath is immediately aroused and there is nothing 
bad enough they can say against him. 

And the worst of it is, that not contented with 
finding fault with what there really is in the book 
they are reviewing, some Editors, in order to seeui^e 
a good sale for their paper if it happen to be a new 
one and to require advertising, insist upon seeing in 
it things ten thousand times worse, and in some 
cases, even recur to the dastardly expedient of abus- 
ing the writer himself, if he be at all in a position 
to make it worth their while to do s©. As yet 
authors are without any remedy for, or protection 
against, such attacks ; for even if they sue the base 
libeller in a court of justice, they only help to assist 
in the wider circulation of the paper, and of the 
slander, and if they obtain some pecuniary compen- 
sation, it cannot silence the evil rumour that has gone 
forth, and which has already been spread abroad by 
the thousand-tongued breath of calumny. 

But as the critics of the higher-class papers can- 
not really find any very serious fault with my humble 
efforts in literature, and as they cannot help perceiv- 
ing that even the epithet of immoral wiU sound 
absui'd when applied to them, they have adopted a 
new and original line of attack, and pretending to 
find in my invention of names a clue to the identifi- 
cation of my characters, they have boldly declared 
them to be personal. 
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What they mean by this, I fail to perceive ; but 
if it is that, like most novelists, I draw my characters 
more or less from life, I do not think I ought to incur 
blame more than others. 

As I want to portray men and women, and as I 
should like them to speak and act like such, of 
course I am forced to study mankind and womankind 
and describe some of their peculiarities and absur- 
dities. But have not aU novelists in all ages done the 
very same thing ? Walter Scott, Lytton, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and most of the other great English writers 
took their personages from real life, and yet, who 
ever dreamt of condemning them for this ? Even that 
great painter of himian life, Lord Beaconsfleld, has 
been forced to take some of the best characters in 
his works, when desirous of drawing in them a true 
and faithful picture of high life, from men and 
women who on accoimt of their position in society 
are well ki\own to every one, yet who ever dared to 
say openly that this character was meant to represent 
this man and another that woman ? No; in writing 
novels we want to describe society and life such as 
it really is, while narrating the adventures of purely 
imaginary beings, which, however truthfuUy drawn, 
are but inaccurate copies of those types who live in 
the real world. We do not want to take ojff our 
friends and make fun of them: we aim at being 
true to nature. We may, at times, a little exaggerate 
and caricature, in an indirect way, some of the little 
vices and peculiarities of our feUow-creatures, with 
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a view to their improvement, but notliing beyond 
this, and certainly not with any desire to wound 
or give offence, and people must indeed be very 
imaginative, or utterly unacquainted with the true 
mission of a work of fiction, if they read books only 
to discover in them caricatures of their friends, and 
to have a laugh at their expense. 

In the present work, as in ** Fashion and Passion," 
my aim is to portray modem life in Society ; and I 
do not hesitate to confess that every one of my cha- 
racters has been studied and drawn, after a great 
deal of consideration and labour, from life. Yet my 
object is not to take off real people and make fun of 
them, as the reviewers will have it ; and there is no 
personage in it who is precisely what any one indi- 
vidual person happens to be in real life, for in order 
to create one character I have studied many. I have 
taken the peculiarities and chief characteristics of 
several to make one individual whom I consider a 
perfect specimen of the type I want to portray, and 
I present them to the world as types of humanity, 
not as caricatures of my friends. Now if I happen 
to make my characters so very natural, and if they 
happen to act and speak so like human beings that 
people actually mistake them for such, I think I 
ought to be praised instead of blamed. However, I 
cannot pretend to lay this flattering unction to my 
soul ; for the most extraordinary thing of all is, that 
with regard to ** Fashion and Passion," they have 
been altogether wrong in their surmises. Upon the 
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suggestion of some enemy (who, by-the-bye, I perfectly 
recognise), a report was spread that the book was per- 
sonal, and instantly every one set to work to discover 
the portrait, or, better still, the caricature, of their 
friends, and even to pretend to make out lists ; but 
the most amusing thing is that not two of these lists 
agree, and that they have almost invariably fitted 
the cap, not by the shape of the head, but by some 
imaginary resemblance in the name. 

Believe me, dear reader, mistrust the friend who 
tells you that this or that character in a book is 
meant for you — ^he is not your friend, for a friend 
would not be so very ready to mistake a caricature 
for a portrait ; but if the cap does fit so remarkably 
well that, of your own accord, you place it on your 
own head and announce the fact to the world, all I can 
say is that you are welcome to wear it, only please 
do not accuse w^, for you might just as well com- 
plain that the hatter roimd the comer has been 
conspiring against you because amongst a thousand 
caps in his shop one of them happens to fit you as if 
it had been made on purpose for you. 

I have again written a book full of amiable and un- 
aniiable characters — ^those amongst my friends who 
think fit to mistake them for portraits of themselves 
and to take ojffence in consequence, will do very 
wrong, and cause me much regret, for such has not 
been my intention. 

Now to talk of other things. Some authors beg 
to state in their prefaces — ^I suppose in order to give 
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a greater semblance of truth to their works — that 
the story which follows is strictly true, and that 
something, if not quite the same, at least very like 
it, has actually taken place somewhere or other. 
This may be true in some instances, or it may not ; 
for it is indeed common enough for most writers of 
fiction to derive WiQ groundwork of their books, at 
least the main idea of them, from some event in real 
life, which of course they improve upon and alter to 
suit their story. But in this instance I beg to state 
that the following story is entirely my own, that 
nothing of the kind has ever happened in real life, 
at least that I know of, and that though truth is said 
to be stranger than fiction, truth in this case will 
have to be wondrously strange indeed if it resemble 
in the least the incidents described in the following 
pages, for which I this time humbl}'' entreat not only 
the indulgence of the kind and gentle Header, but 
also of the severe and ruthless Reviewer, beseechins: 
him to remember that the author is not only youug 
in years and experience, but also a foreigner, who a 
very few years ago was totally unacquainted with 
the English language. 
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A MYSTERY OF MAYFAIR. 



CHAPTER I. 

Not many years back, one Sunday after- 
noon, two young fellows, both good-looking 
and prepossessing in appearance, were walk- 
ing arm-in-arm near the statue of Achilles, 
in Hyde Park. It was about the com- 
mencement of the fair month of May, when 
London was beginning to fill rapidly, and 
all kinds of people from all kinds of places 
were fast hastening to the capital, for those 
charming three months in which the entire 
town seems suddenly to awaken with the 
first signs of summer into a new and 
exciting life, destined only too soon — ^at 
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least so it appears to most of us — to come 
to a hasty termination with the final out- 
burst of that very heat which first brought 
it into existence — and especially so in 
Mayfair, the very heart, if one may so 
express one's self, of that heartless, but too 
delightful round of amusements and plea- 
sures called the London season. 

One, unmistakably " a man about town '' 
my readers may have often seen before, 
either in the Park or at some party or 
reception ; but he was so little remarkable 
in any way, and, unfortunately for himself, 
so greatly resembled the countless multi- 
tude of those good-looking, ne'er-do-any- 
thing gentlemanly men one meets every 
day in London in a half-hour's stroll down 
Pall Mall, or in a single night at half-a- 
dozen parties, that I doubt very much if 
any of my fair readers would have taken 
the trouble even to ask his name. 

Not so, however, the other, whose tall? 
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graceful figure towered over that of his 
friend as he lounged by his side" with his 
arm linked in his ; for his face was one of 
those calculated to awaken a feeling of 
interest in the heart of even the most indif- 
ferent young lady in creation, as there was 
something in it which as far surpassed the 
term of good-looking, which I have just 
applied to his companion, as his stature 
surpassed by an entire head that of the 
latter. 

It would have been difficult to find a face 
more characteristic of good breeding and 
good temper than that of Cyril Delamere, 
the man whom I now make so bold as to 
present to my readers without further intro- 
duction. His features were delicate and 
clearly defined, though scarcely answering 
to that lofty standard of beauty transmitted 
to us by the wondrous lineaments of the 
Apollo Belvedere. His complexion was 
dark, almost too dark for a pure Saxon; but 
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under his olive skin there gleamed a rich 
crimson glow, which doubtless deepened or 
faded under the influence of any powerful 
emotion. His hair and moustache were of 
a rich auburn, and so were his long silky 
eyelashes, veiling a pair of bright hazel 
eyes, which now and then sparkled with 
an almost Oriental fire; whilst the fore- 
head was low, and, as any phrenologist 
would have told you, stronger in the per- 
ceptive than in the reflective organs. 

Altogether he was a handsome man — tall, 
broad-shouldered, muscular, and only just 
saved from that particular style of beauty 
so highly appreciated by the fair sex now- 
a-days, and which is generally referred 
to in novels by the contradictory term 
of "magnificently ugly,'' by the almost 
womanly delicacy of his features, and by 
the languid softness of his eyes, that so 
strangely contrasted with the sunburnt hue 
of his oUve skin. 
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Doubtless a handsome man and a taking 
one, as most of my fair readers would I am 
sure have pronounced him, as he slowly 
strolled along the gravel paths of Hyde 
Park on that first warm afternoon in the 
fair month of May, perhaps for the very 
reason that he so greatly differed from the 
stereotyped beauty of the numwous elegant 
and over-refined West-end loungers and 
accompHshed drawlers of fashionable draw- 
ing-rooms, who usually crowd the Park at 
this time of the day during the London 
season. 

I have already given you his name — 
Cyril Delamere — ^and now I ought to add 
that he was the younger son of an Irish 
family of ancient and most distinguished 
extraction ; but, unfortunately, by no means 
highly-endowed with that requisite propor- 
tion of this world's more substantial bless- 
ings — ready money and unlimited credit — 
which after all is indispensable, even to the 
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younger generations of those families who 
can boast of being able to trace their 
descent from all the kings of Ireland. 

Brought up entirely in his father's 
sequestered old castle in the Emerald Isle, 
he had seen but little of the world and 
possessed but the vaguest ideas of life ; 
but he was a bright, clever young fellow, 
and gave very good promise of developing 
ere long into an active, energetic man, for 
he possessed great natura;! shrewdness and 
tact, and was consequently a general 
favourite. Noticing his natural abilities 
for business and general steadiness of 
character that so distinguished him from 
his seven brothers, his father, who loved 
him dearly, but who could scarce provide as 
handsomely for each member of his large 
family as he would have wished, had sent 
him up to London, where immediately on 
his arrival he had entered the well-known 
banking house of Messrs. Codrington, 
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Hall & Co., the principal partner of wttich, 
Sir Arthur Codrington, was an uncle of 
his mother, and he, being an old man with- 
out any near relations of his own — except- 
ing a nephew, the only son of his eldest 
brother, who was a colonel in the army, 
and had passed the greater part of his life 
in India — soon became warmly attached to 
Cyril, and besides giving him a very good 
and lucrative appointment in his house of 
business in the City, agreed to mate him 
an allowance suflScient to render him inde- 
pendent of his already heavily burdened 
father, until he should be able to earn a 
proper competence for himself. 

Besides his wealthy City connections, he 
had also plenty of influential friends and 
relations in a more fashionable rank of life ; 
for, as I have already stated, his family was 
well known and highly connected, and, for- 
tunately for himself he had but little need 
of depending solely upon his own personal 
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merits, or even upon the influence which 
his rich City uncle could have exercised 
in his behalf for his success in society ; 
for he could count many noble friends in 
the West-end, and a few relations of good 
and even high social standing,— amongst 
whom he could boast of no less a personage 
than the Marquis of Eothesay, whose 
mother had been a Delamere, though a 
daughter of a different branch of the 
family ; and the lovely and youthful Irish 
heiress. Miss Larkington, whose mother, 
the widow of Sir Eustace Larkington, the 
last representative of a long line of baronets, 
had also been bom a Delamere. 

And now having thus formally intro- 
duced my hero to you, and fully stated all 
his claims to your interest, I think I can- 
not do better than allow him to say some- 
thing for himself, and so I will retire to the 
background for the present, and give you 
his conversation with the companion with 
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whom we have found him, Captain Firewood, 
whose acquaintance he made not long ago 
at a fashionable club in St. James's, 

"London is beginning to fill rapidly," the 
Captain remarks as they come in fall view 
of " the Drive." " See how many carriages 
are circulating backwards and forwards, 
between Hyde-park Comer and Albert 
Gate alone." 

" Do you expect this to be a good 
season?" Cyril inquires, with the listless 
drawl which he has already found to be 
an unquestionable sign of good form. 

" Who can tell ? " the other replies, 
like a man who hardly likes to commit 
himself on such a very important subject 
as this — "who can tell? I should say 
not, considering the unsettled state of 
affairs, and the excitement in the money- 
market; yet I dare say you will hardly 
know the difference. By-the-bye, old fellow, 
liave you seen the new beauty?" 
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'^ The new beauty ? Who do you call the 
new beauty ? Lady Golconda — that lady 
we saw just now driving in a landau, 
and who is said to possess the handsomest 
jewels in the world ; or the Jersey belle ; 
or Miss Tiffany, the American heiress ; or 
the youngest Miss Gay, the daughter of 
that Scotch brewer, whom I hear is just 
out ? " 

" Oh no, neither of these ; but Miss 
Chase, the lovely Mary Chase, about whom 
all London is going mad — Heaven knows 
why ! " 

'' Faith no, I have never even heard of 
her. Who is she ? " 

" Ah, you have hit it there, old fellow. 
Who is she ? that's the question. Who is 
she ? " 

" Don't you know ? Why, I thought you 
knew everybody in town, and all about 
them. Is it possible that there can be a 
great beauty, who is creating such a sen- 
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sation, and that you should ignore her 
history ? " Cyril exclaims, with a rather 
contemptuous smile. 

"Yes, it seems impossible, doesn't it? 
and yet so it is." 

"And what is she like — fair or dark, 
tall or short? You have seen her, of 
course." 

" Yes, I have seen her." 

" Is she really pretty ? " 

" Oh yeS; exceedingly pretty. She is tall 
and graceful ; but, upon my honour, I can 
hardly say whether she is dark or fair- 
some say she is a blonde, some swear she is 
a brunette. Anyhow, whatever she may 
choose to call herself, she is one of those 
girls who are sure to charm every one. 
Nature, in some frolicsome mood, shut up a 
merry devil in her eye, and, to bewilder 
mankind, added an angelic expression to 
her face, and a golden cascade of the fairest 
locks you ever saw to the perfect cast of 
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features and dark eyes of an almost classical 
type." 

'' But who is she, this wonderful girl — 
this half-devilish, half-angelic beauty — Miss 
Chase, didn't you call her ? " 

"Yes. She is called Miss Chase, because 
she is the adopted daughter of Lady Fair- 
field of Hallborough, and Chase is the 
family name of the Fairfields; but that is 
not her real name, and who was her father, 
and where she came from, is still a mystery 
in Mayfair." 

" A mystery in Mayfair ! Fancy there 
being such a thing ! It seems impossible — 
absurd ! " 

"Doesn't it!" 

"Indeed it does. But I am awfully 
anxious to see her. Will you introduce me 
to her if we ever meet ? " 

" Of course, old fellow, of course ; I shall 
be only too charmed. Only mind, you must 
not fall in love with her ; for, as far as I 
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know, she Imsn't a penny of her own, and 
you know that you are booked for an 
heiress." 

Cyril laughed, perhaps not over-pleased 
with this little speech of his friend's; 
because any allusion of this kind to the 
emptiness of his purse could not but wound 
the delicate and highly sensitive feelings of 
a man like Cyril Delamere, and was there- 
fore not exactly the topic upon which he 
could best appreciate a joke. 

Anxious to change the conversation, he 
began discussing the various people whom 
they passed in their walk ; but he could not 
drive away the thoughts about the myste- 
rious beauty which had been aroused by his 
friend's description, and his vivid Irish 
imagination, already at work on the sub- 
ject of the lovely girl with the dark eyes 
and sunny hair, forced him once more to 
return to the subject. 

''To return to your mysterious Miss 
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Chase," he said. " My experience of great 
beauties is that, as a rule, they are either 
absolutely silly, or take but little pains to 
please, being, I suppose, over-conscious of 
their personal charms. Is your mysterious 
lady as agreeable as she is beautiful ? " 

*^ Which means, I suppose, "will she 
deign to smile upon you, and listen without 
laughing, to the flattering speeches you 
have already made up your mind to favour 
her with? Well, my boy, I am sure I 
don't know. That, of course, depends upon 
the impression you succeed in making upon 
her when you meet her for the first time. 
Still, I should say she was one of those girls 
who are much too genuinely good-natured 
to care only for men on account of their 
position or wealth, and that a clever, good- 
looking fellow like you, Delamere, stood a 
pretty good chance of winning her esteem ; 
but, as I told you before, beware of falling 
in love with her." 
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" Do I look like a man capable of doing 
anything so foolish, Firewood ? " 

" Well, I don't know. As you have not 
fallen in love with that sweet cousin of 
yours, the wealthy Miss Larkington, I 
suppose one may almost consider you fire- 
proof on that score. By-the-bye, old chap, 
I wish you would introduce me to Lady 
Larkington and her pretty daughter." 

*^ Don't you know the Larkingtons ? " 

"No; I have met them several times, 
but as yet I only know them by sight." 

"If you! like, I can take you to their 
house now — this very afternoon. I think 
we shall have plenty of time to call in Eaton 
Square before we go down to Hurlingham, 
as we are not expected there till half-past 
seven." 

And, Captain Firewood having gladly 
assented to this good-natured proposal on 
the part of his friend, the two young men 
quitted the park, and, calling a hansom in 
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Knightsbridge, drove on to Eaton Square 
and stopped before one of the finest houses 
in it 

Lady Larkington was *^ at home." Ladies 
generally are at home on Sunday after- 
noons between four and six, and though 
they do not all inform their friends of the 
fact, yet as a rule they are glad enough to 
see them when they happen to drop in to 
join their afternoon tfea. 

Lady Larkington was a thorough Irish 
lady, highly expansive and good-natured — 
one of those women who at the smallest 
possible provocation are wont to indulge in 
such exclamations as '^ Oh really ! '' ^' You 
don't say so!" or "Do you really mean it 
now, do you?" For the rest she was 
most amiable — in fact, one of those persons 
with whom one can hardly help feeling at 
once thoroughly at home ; and she received 
her handsome cousin and his friend with a 
warm welcome. 
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Miss Larkington, her daughter, or Cori- 
sande Larkington, as the great Irish heiress 
was generally called by her friends, was a 
charming girl of twenty, small and petite^ 
but exceedingly pretty. 

Between Cyril and his fair cousin a warm 
friendship existed — that sort of friendship 
which generally arises from a mutual feel- 
ing of esteem, and which is, as a rule, the 
sentiment least likely to develop into love. 
And yet Cyril Delamere was by no means 
unconscious of Corisande's charms, and but 
too fully aware of the glorious independ- 
ence he should obtain by marrying her; 
but though he could not help seeing what a 
favourite he was with her, perhaps for the 
very reason that she wa8 a great heiress, 
he took good care that their friendship 
never surpassed the bounds of quiet cousinly 
affection. 

The two young men had not been long 
seated at Lady Larkington' s tea-table, 
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before the mysterious beauty, Miss Chase, 
was mentioned by some one, and she 
immediately became the subject of general 
conversation. 

It is a most remarkable fact, and one 
which has always struck me as most un- 
accountable, that as soon as our curiosity 
becomes aroused about a person whom we 
have never to our knowledge heard men- 
tioned before, that person's name is for 
some time afterwards invariably brought 
into every conversation in which we happen 
to take a part. 

"Do you know her. Lady Larkington ? '' 
the Captain asked of his hostess. 

" No ; but I have often met her out with 

Lady Fairfield of Hallborough. By-the- 
bye, what relation is she to her ? " 

" No one knows," Firewood hastens to 

reply. "That is the mystery that makes 

her so attractive, I suppose. No one seems 

to know precisely who she is." 
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''I should so like to know her," Miss 
Larkington said, taking another piece of 
bread-and-butter. 

" We are to meet them to-morrow at 
Lord Eothesay's, and if you are really 
anxious to know her, Corisande, my dear, 
I can ask the Marquis to introduce you to 
one another. I suppose she is perfectly 
proper, isn't she ? " Lady Larkington in- 
quires of the Captain. 

" Of course — of course," he answers. 
" She goes everywhere. You see she is 
staying with Lady Fairfield, and that lady 
won't go anywhere without her." 

" She has adopted her, I hear." 

''Well, I do not know as to that; but 
she has given her her family name, and 
some people say she intends to leave her a 
very good fortune at her death." 

"EeaEy now! You don't mean it, do 
you ? Well, well ! Yet I scarcely think 
that," hastily replies Lady Larkington, 
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who, as the mother of an heiress, does not 
particularly care about girls with money. 
^^ You see Lady Fairfield has two sons of 
her own, so it is scarcely probable that she 
should impoverish them in order to enrich 
a stranger, though she may feel enough 
interest in her to chaperon her during a 
London season." 

"But is she a stranger to her. Lady 
Larkington ? That is the question." 

•*^ Oh, really ! Do you suppose then ..." 

" Mind, I suppose nothing, I only repeat 
what I hear my Mends say." 

" And what do they say ? Please — oh, 
please do tell us ? " Miss Larkington again 
breaks in. 

" It would be impossible to repeat every- 
thing they say, for people have such very 
vivid imaginations ; but yet you must agree 
that it is very strange, not to say remark- 
able, that this young lady, whom Lady 
Fairfield is very careful to inform every 
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one is no relation of hers, should have taken 
the Fairfield family name." 

'' But has she no name of her own ? " 

" No, none that the world knows of." 

" It certatoly sounds most mysterious. I 
hardly know what to think* Do you know, 
Corisande, my deai*, if I were you I should 
avoid that girl." 

"Avoid her! — ^why? Does she not go 
everywhere? And doesn't she create a 
general sensation wherever she goes? 
Avoid her, mamma ! Why, I want awfully 
to know her, especially since Mr. Eandolph 
told me he thought her the . . . well, the 
most delightful girl in London." 

" You don't say so ! Mr. Eandolph ! 
Ah ! so Mr. Eandolph has been talking to 
you about her, has he ? " 

" Yes, often. He seems to be very inti- 
mate at Lady Fairfield's." 

"She is his aunt," Captain Firewood 
ventures to state^ " That is to say, if the 
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man you are talking about is the Honourable 
Albert Eandolph, Lord Somerville's brother. 
Lady Fairfield of Hallborough was a Ban- 
dolpb, don't you know — a daughter of 
the third earl," he added, as if he were 
anxious to display his knowledge of the 
peerage; in which doubtless, as a good 
Briton, he had graduated at an early age. 

'' So she was, to be sure," Lady Larking- 
ton murmured to herself. "Shall I give you 
another cup of tea, Captain— -Captain " 

"Firewood," the gentleman addressed 
hastened to add, coming to her aid. " No, 
thank you : we are dining early to-day at 
Hurlingham; and by-the-bye, old fellow, 
don't you think we ought to be going ? " 

Cyril, to whom the latter part of his 
speech was addressed, and who for the last 
five minutes had been conversing in a low 
voice with Miss Larkington, rose from his 
chair, and, taking up the hat which he had 
placed on the ground beside him while 
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taking his tea, prepared to accompany his 
friend. 

*^ Yes, by all means. It would never do 
to keep our host waiting." 

And a few seconds later the two men 
were once more in the street and looking 
about for a cab to convey them to Hurling- 
ham. 



GEAPTEE II. 

Few places near London are more beautiful 
than the grounds of the Hurlingham Club ; 
and upon the whole it would be diflB.eult, if 
not impossible, to hit upon a more charming 
spot for a quiet Simday dinner. 

It being only the second week in May, 
the gaxden wa. scarcely yet in aU its 
luxuriant perfection, and the members who 
had asked their Mends to dine with them 
there that day were by no means numerous, 
so that on their arrival at the club-house 
Cyril Delamere and his Mend had no diffi- 
culty in finding their host, Lord Coachington, 
who was strolling about on the lawn with 
some of his guests— a mixed assembly of 
gaily dressed ladies and sporting and mili- 
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tary-looking men, who seemed to be list- 
lessly contemplating one another in that 

strange, half- shy, half - careless manner 
peculiar to people who have been asked 
to dine together by a mutual Mend, but 
who as yet have not been properly intro- 
duced. 

Those who happened to know each other 
walked, or rather dawdled, in a forlorn 
manner up and down before the house, 
discussing the rest of the company, and 
wondering who they were, and if they 
belonged to their party or to some other. 
And the rest, looking still more disconsolate, 
wandered to and fro on the terrace over- 
hanging the river, contemplating by turns 
the little pleasure boats upon its blue and 
inviting waters and the groups of lovely 
ladies nearer the house. 

Our friends not happening to know any 
of the guests, or perhaps not caring to 
interrupt the conversation of those amongst 
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them whom they did know, walked straight 
towards the river-bank, where their host, 
the gay Lord Coachington, soon came to 
join them, taking pity upon their loneli- 
ness. 

"Beautiful evening this, considering we 
are still in May," he said, mechanically 
stroking his very juvenile moustache; for 
he was a very young man, and thought 
himself irresistibly handsome. 

" Yes, by Jove, beautiful ! " the Captain 
answered, after a momentary pause. " I 
wonder there are not more people dining 
here. It looks as if your party were the 
only one, Coachington." 

" No ; old Lord Eothesay is dining here 
with a still larger party. I can't imagine 
where he picks up his Mends, but one 
never sees him unless surroimded by a 
perfect hive of beauty." 

" Oh, the gay Lothario ! And pray who 
are his principal charmers this evening ? " 



I 
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" His old set, of course — Mrs. Happylow, 
those American girls from New Jersey who 
are said to be so enormously rich, Mrs. 
Muleta, the Marquise de Ponsurlac, Miss 
Chase. ..." 

" Miss Chase, did you say ? " 

"Yes, Miss Chase — ^Lady Fairfield of 
Hallborough's adopted daughter; at least, 
that handsome, girl she usually chaperons, 
and who is said to be her adopted daughter." 

"How strange! I have been talking to 
my friend Delamere about her this very 
afternoon, and he is dying to make her 
acquaintance." 

" He is a nephew of old Eothesay's, is he 
not ? " 

" No, not exactly, but they are related in 
some way. The Marquis's mother was a Miss 
Delamere, don't you know. I say, old fellow, ' ' 
he exclaimed in a louder voice, calling to 
his friend, who at that moment was lost in 
deep admiration of a young lady all in white 
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at the other end of the lawn, who seemed to 
be creating a general sensation. "I say, 
Delamere, what relation are yon to Lord 
Eothesay ? " * 

" Distant consin only. Why ? " 

"Because he is dining hereto-night; and 
do you know who is dining with him ? " 

"Who?" 

" Why, the lovely Miss CJiase, the mys- 
terious beauty you are so anxious to meet.'^ 

"Miss Chase!" 

" Yes ; and see, now you will be able to 
judge for yourself whether she is as hand- 
some as you imagined, for there she is." 

"Where?" 

" There ! Can't you see that girl all in 
white talking to your distant cousin at the 
other end of the lawn?" 

And as he said this the Captain pointed 
with his stick to the very young lady who 
had already attracted Cyril's attention. 

" Is that Miss Chase ? " 
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^^ Yes. Are you disappointed ? " 

^ ' Yes— no — well, I can hardly tell yet. Let 
us walk towards her, and when I have seen 
her closer I shall be better able to judge,'' 
and, taking his friend's arm, the impetuous 
young Irishman walked right across the 
lawn towards the most conspicuous group on 
it, the centre figure of which was the lovely 
and mysterious young lady he had lately 
heard so much about. 

He walked slowly past her, and was able 
to examine her as closely as politeness per- 
mitted. 

Captain Firewood was right when he had 
stated that Miss Chase might pass for a 
brunette or a blonde, as indeed it would 
have been exceedingly difficult to have de- 
fined her peculiar type of beauty, though 
beautiful she doubtless was, and to a sur- 
perlative degree too. 

Her skin was the fairest of the fair, and 
in its colouring resembled the inside of a 
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shell ; for it possessed at the same time all 
the delicate rose-coloured tints and the 
dazzling whiteness only to be found in 
mother-of-pearl. But her eyes were of the 
darkest hue, and though not large, of such 
a lovely almond shape that they might 
almost have been taken for the eyes of a 
Circassian, such was the gazelle-like soft- 
ness which they expressed in repose, and 
the wondrous fire which flashed in them 
when she became in the least excited. 

Her hair, which was soft, silky, thick, 
abundant, and doubtless exceedingly long, 
was of that peculiar shade of brown which 
when seen in the sun looks golden. So that 
altogether it would have been most difficult 
to clearly define whether she was a dark or 
a fair beauty. 

But I will not continue my description, 
as I greatly fear that if I do my ruthless 
critics will tell you that she was a very 
commonplace young lady after all, when it 
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will only be my description that will be 
commonplace ; for she was perhaps more be- 
witching than actually handsome, and her 
chief attraction consisted in the extreme 
grace of her sUght and elegant figure, and in 
the wonderful animation of her expression ; 
and people saw her, and fell in love with 
her, and pronounced her the most beautiful 
creature they had ever beheld, long before 
they had had time to examine her critically 
enough to say in what lay her chief attrac- 
tion and to what type of beauty she actually 
belonged. 

A crowd of men surrounded her, all of 
whom seemed so completely bewitched by 
her that they appeared to ignore the other 
young ladies of the party, some of whom 
were also remarkable for their beauty ; but, 
somehow or other, they all seemed accus- 
tomed to sink into the shade in the pre- 
sence of the lovely Miss Chase ; and, what 
would seem even more wonderful, bore her 
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no enmity for it ; for her bewitchingly kind 
manner, sunny smiles, and refined grace 
— though, they might have driven many a 
proud beauty to express a conviction that 
amongst Nature's numerous mistakes, Mary 
Chase's creation was doubtless an inexcusable 
one — could not but have softened the heart 
of the most confirmed woman-hater, for it 
would have been impossible not to have 
experienced a feeling of happiness in the 
presence of one so wondrously sweet and 
bright and innocently bewitching. 

She was dressed entirely in white, and 
the long graceful folds of her silk gown fell 
around her, now veiling now revealing the 
perfect symmetry of her tall graceful figure, 
as she glided rather than walked across the 
closely cut lawn in front of the club-house. 

Cyril was more struck with her beauty 
than he would perhaps have cared to con- 
fess, and when his friend asked him what 
he thought of her, for sole answer he turned 
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slowly round and remained as if lost in 
a profound dream, contemplating her in 
silence as she softly glided amongst the 
shrubs on the lawn, still accompanied by 
a crowd of admirers, and finally disappeared 
altogether through one of the open windows 
of the house, when a deep sigh escaped 
him, a sigh which he would have found it 
extremely difficult to account for. 

Captain Firewood laughed when he saw 
the impression Miss Chase had produced 
upon him, and drew him the other way, 
saying as he did so, " Why, old man, you 
seem as if struck dead by her charms. Doubt- 
less Miss Chase is a stunning beauty, but 
really, I did not expect you would have fallen 
so desperately in love with her at first sight." 

'^ In love with her ?" the stalwart Irish- 
man muttered, repeating the words uncon- 
sciously. " In love with her ? Ah, no. I 
pity the fellow who falls in love with that 
girl from the bottom of my heart." 

VOL. I. D 
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" Then you will have to pity the whole 
of mankind pretty nearly, for I do not think 
there is a man of her acquaintance who 
does not profess himself more or less in love 
with her." 

" Ah, I believe it ; and yet " 

'^And yet, as you say, the man who 
is not provided by kind fortune with sixty 
thousand a-year and a coronet, the which 
to lay at the feet of that adorable creature, 
is certainly the weakest of fools if he dare 
to confess to himself that he is actually in 
love with her, and deserves to be sent to 
Bedlam for his temerity." 

"I suppose you are right. Firewood," 
Cyril said, speaking at last in his ordinary 
tone. "Yet it is diflB.cult not to be fasci- 
nated, when one sees such a perfect speci- 
men of womankind as that; and the man 
who seeing her does not fall in love with 
her on the spot must be made of sterner 
stuff than ordinary mortals." 
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"Nonsense, Delamere. Men may be fools, 
but there must be few such confounded 
fools, I should say, even in London, as 
to fall really and truly in love with a girl 
whom they must know can never be theirs." 

"You think she will never marry, 
then ? " 

"Marry! Oh no, I did not -mean that. 
Of course she will marry, and sooner per- 
haps than we expect — only the fellow who 
wins her will doubtless be as idiotically 
unable to appreciate her as most young 
swells with sixty thousand a-year and a 
coronet, whose every wish having always 
been gratified, and who, being thoroughly 
impressed with their own value, must 
necessarily be utterly unable to realise the 
attraction of any one else.'' 

" You think she wHl seU herself for sixty 
thousand a-year and a coronet — she, a girl 
like that, who looks more like an angel of 
light than a woman ! " 
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"You put it rather strongly, upon my 
word, Delamere. Sell herself! Only in 
novels does one ever hear of beautiful 
women selling themselves for wealth and 
rank." 

" Then what do you call marrying a 
fellow simply because he happens to be the 
fortunate possessor of sixty thousand a-year 
and a title ? " 

"Human nature, my dear boy — ^human 
nature, that's all." 

" You are a cynic, Firewood." 

"Well, perhaps impecuniosity and expe- 
rience make us all philosophers." 

Soon after this. Lord Coachington, still 
stroking his almost invisible moustache, 
came up to them, saying that dinner was 
ready, and our two friends having been 
duly introduced and paired off with the 
respective ladies whom they had to take 
in to dinner and amuse — or bore — according 
to the best or worst of their ability during 
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that meal, entered the dining-room through 
the very window by which the lovely and 
mysterious Mary Chase had disappeared 
from their sight a few minutes before. 

I am very much afraid that the lady 
whom Cyril Delamere had the honour of 
taking in to dinner that evening at Hurling- 
ham must have returned home with a very 
bad idea of the powers of conversation 
possessed by our highly impressionable 
young hero, for, do what he would, he could 
not drive from his mind the image of 
the brilliant beauty he had just beheld for 
the first time in his life, and more than 
once he was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he was utterly unconscious 
of half the remarks his imlucky companion 

addressed to him. 

To increase .Hs confusion and bewilder- 
ment, he had not been many minutes in the 
large, cool dining-room before he became 
aware that the object of his thoughts was 
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sitting just opposite to him, at a table not 
very far distant. 

They, however, were placed in snch a 
manner that, though he could perfectly 
observe every movement of her hands and 
every shade of expression which came over 
her sunny face, he was utterly unable to 
hear a single word that was said, either by 
her or her companions ; and the vain efforts 
that he occasionally made to catch what she 
was saying must have only served to in- 
crease the disgust of his most unlucky 
neighbour, who, after a time, seeing that 
he took no notice of her, and never by 
any chance addressed so much as a passing 
observation to her, resigned herself to 
silence, when she found she was equally 
unfortunate with her other neighbour, who 
had evidently no end of secret communica- 
tions to make to the young lady he himself 
had taken down to dinner, and only con- 
descended to reply in monosyllables more 
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or less appropriate to her occasional re- 
marks. 

At last the dinner came to an end, and 
the company left the table once more to 
resume their strolling about on the lawn 
outside. 

Cyril's first care was to hunt up his 
cousin, Lord Eothesay, who with his party 
had also by this time quitted the dining- 
room ; and when, aft;er a time, he was able 
to draw him aside from the circle of fair 
ladies to whom he wa« paying his most 
devoted addresses — for the Marquis was 
quite a ladies' man, and seemed to live but 
for them — Cyril was so agitated when he 
asked him to be introduced to his lovely 
guest, Miss Chase, that he had to repeat 
his request twice before his astonished 
relative understood what he wanted. 

Miss Chase was sitting under an umbrella 
on the lawn, a little way from the rest of 
the company, and, as if fete had arranged 
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it expressly to favour our hero's suit, no 
gentlemen were with her at the time. 

Beside her, sipping her coffee, sat her 
adopted mother, Lady Fairfield of Hall- 
borough, and to her of course Cyril had to 
be introduced first of all, perhaps rather 
to his relief; for the nearer he approached 
the too bewitching beauty, the more did 
he feel how utterly unable he should be to 
gather courage, under the circumstances, to 
speak to her as he would to an ordinary 
stranger. 

Lady Fairfield was a tall, elegant woman, 
who still retained traces of that handsome- 
featured, dark-haired, grey-eyed style of 
beauty so common amongst nobly bom 
English dames. Her manner had all 
the charm which good birth and good 
society can confer; for she was at once 
exquisitely polite, easily cordial, supremely 
natural, and yet rather cold and distant, 
showing that perfect yet unobtrusive confi- 
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dence in herself, which seems to be more 
than anything else the natural outgrowth 
of pre-eminent social rank. 

Cyril saw at a glance that she was a 
thorough gentlewoman, perfectly free from 
all small prejudices, and evidently anxious 
not to appear proud in her intercourse 
with her inferiors in rank and position ; but 
at the same time he was fully convinced 
that if he dared to take the smallest liberty, 
either with her or any one belonging to her, 
on the strength of that outward show of 
good nature, she would not fail to make 
him remember it to his cost, and to the 
very end of his days too. 

But what had Lady Fairfield of Hall- 
borough to do with him, and how could he 
take an interest in studying her pecuKar 
disposition, when he was standing so close to 
the object of his aspirations. Miss Chase, her 
adopted daughter? 

After exchanging a few words, Lady 
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Fairfield introduced him to the bewitching 
beauty, and then he talked only to her ; for 
the Marquis, having most conveniently 
seated himself by the side of the elder lady 
and drawn her into a long and animated 
discussion on the music of the future, in 
which neither he nor Miss Chase took the 
smallest interest, he managed to draw a 
chair to her side and converse with her in 
blissful solitude. 

Cyril had greatly feared that the emotion 
he would be sure to experience in her society 
would so utterly bewilder him as to deprive 
him of all power of making himself agreeable; 
but he had been greatly mistaken, for now 
that he had been formally introduced to the 
object of his admiration, and that he actually 
found himself conversing with her almost 
tete-cb-tete^ all his confusion vanished, and he 
was able to listen to her, and to talk to her 
as coolly as if he had been conversing with 
a new male acquaintance, such was the 
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sweet innocent simplicity of this young girl, 
whose snhny smile and bright eyes inva- 
riably set every one at their ease. 

'^ You are an Irishman, I conclude, by your 
name?" she said, when the stereotyped 
topics of the weather and the Academy had 
been duly discussed. '^ I have never been 
in Ireland myself, but I have a very strong 
sympathy with that country, and I should 
so like to see it." 

'^ Yes, I am an Irishman," Cyril answered ; 
and then, making a strong effort over him- 
self, and as if he would at once and for ever 
bring before her eyes the great gulf that 
separated them, and must, come what might, 
keep them at a distance from one another, 
he added, " My father is a small proprietor 
in the west of Ireland, and I am his sixth 
son ; but our family is a very ancient one, 
and that, in the provinces, you know, passes 
for semi-nobility." 

She looked at him for a second in silence, 
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and the bright smile faded from her sweet 
lips. Did she pity him for being the 
sixth son of a poor squire in the west of 
Ireland, or did she only feel disgusted at the 
idea that such a very insignificant creature 
should have dared to take up so much of her 
precious time, when so many earls and 
dukes were longing for a word or a smile 
from her ? 

Who could tell ? 

Cyril looked at her for a minute or two 
also in silence, and noticing the change that 
had come over her sunny face, he half re- 
pented of what he had told her. 

" She will never care to speak to me 
again ! " he thought. '' Yet, upon the whole, 
it is better thus. At all events, she now 
perfectly understands my position, and if she 
should care for me after this, why, it will be 
for my own sake." 

And the selfish conceit of this last 
thought seemed to give him a new lease 
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of life, and a stronger belief in his own 
worth. 

At this moment Lord Eothesay came 
towards them, and addressing Cyril, said — 

^' What are you doing to-morrow night ? " 

"Nothing particular, that I am aware 
of," Cyril hastened to reply. He knew 
from what Lady Larkington had said that 
afternoon that Lady Fairfield and Miss 
Chase were dining with Lord Eothesay on 
the morrow. Was he going to ask him to be 
of the party ? 

Yes. The next words of the noble Mar- 
quis ended his doubts. 

"I have a few friends coming to dine with 
me in a very quiet way to-morrow — Lady 
Fairfield and Miss Chase here, and your 
cousins. Lady Larkington and her pretty 
daughter, whom I want very much to 
introduce to them (I always like to intro- 
duce the charming ladies who honour me 
with their friendship to one another — you 
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know my weakness for the sex in general, 
and for the more adorable portion of it 
in particular), and we are going to the 
Albert Hall afterwards to hear Sims Beeves ; 
so if yon have nothing better to do, Cyril, 
my friend, perhaps you will also favour us 
with your company ? '^ 

Of course Cyril was delighted, and accepted 
forthwith ; and so they parted that night. 

'^It is fated that this lovely Mary 
Chase and I shall be thrown together," 
Cyril Delamere said to himself as he drove 
back to town in a hansom; "but I will 
take very good care not to fall in love 
with her. Firewood was right : Miss Chase 
is not a girl who could ever be my wife 
— the wife of the sixth son of a poor 
Irish squire. She ! who seems created to 
shine in a court, and eclipse all her own sex 
and fascinate the other ! " he exclaimed ; 
and the thought made him smile, though at 
the same time his heart felt very heavy. 



CHAPTEE III. 

The little dinner at the Marquis's the next 
day was of course a great success. 

Lord Kothesay was a well-preserved 
man of sixty, who, in defiance of all the 
statements to the contrary in that useful 
book to which English people, Mr. 
Thackeray would have us believe, look 
as to a second Bible, still tried to pass 
for a young man. He was a bachelor, 
and one of the wealthiest peers in the 
realm, and therefore much courted by all 
classes of society, and very much looked 
up to, though in personal appearance he 
was only remarkable for his beautiful black 
wig, sparkling little brown eyes, and fresh 
and rosy complexion. In mind— why, he 
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was not remarkable at all, though he was 
by no means half the fool he looked, and, 
if he had given himself the trouble, I 
make no doubt he would have astonished 
his compeers at St. Stephens, and cured 
them for ever of their little weakness of 
speaking of him as " that stupid old 
Eothesay ; " which after all, as many a 
dowager who entertained in secret more 
partiality than she cared to show to the 
younger generation about her for the 
juvenile peer, would have told you, "only 
showed their envy of the wealthy Marquis's 
fine estates and good constitution." 

Lord Eothesay had but one weakness, 
only one — for he neither smoked nor drank 
much wine, and he had long since given up 
field sports of all kinds — and this was, his 
adoration of the fair sex ; and for the sake 
of a pretty face, or a pair of bright eyes, 
he had been known to make a fool of his 
worthy self on more occasions than one. 
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He doted on lovely women, and therefore 
liked to surround himself with bright, 
beautiffil, and brilliant girls, to whom he 
devoted the greater part of his time and 
income. 

In London he lived in a fine old house, 
situated in the middle of a large park-like 
garden in the vicinity of Kensington, and 
it was there that he chiefly entertained 
his fair Mends, and consequently spent 
the greater part of the year. 

The little dinner he had arranged for 
that special evening was one of those 
small parties in which he most frequently 
indulged, and to the unquestionable suc- 
cess of which he devoted the greater part 
of his attention; for his larger receptions, 
and the, grand garden parties he occasionally 
gave during the season, he left entirely to 
the management of his house steward. 

This dinner consisted only of eight — 
four ladies and four gentlemen ; the former 
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being of course, as we already know, Lady 
Larkington and her daughter Corisande, 
Lady Fairfield and Miss Chase, while 
the gentlemen invited to meet them, 
besides our friend Cyril Delamere, were 
Bishop Catesby Cure and Captain Eeckless 
— a young officer and a high dignitary of 
the Catholic Church. 

I have said just now that Lord Eothesay 
had only one weakness, but I was wrong, 
for I think I should also have stated that 
what he loved best in the world after the 
fair sex, and perhaps even before it, was 
being amused, and that he spared himself 
no pains to collect around him such persons 
who, by their wit or talents, could best 
entertain him and his charming lady friends, 
be they lifeguardsmen or priests. 

Therefore, when I mention a very 
reverend bishop as one of the Marquis's 
guests at one of his little dinners, you may 
be very sure that this personage was not a 
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sanctified ascetic, but a bright and genial 
Churchman, a thorough man of the world, 
with ready wit and clever conversation, 
whose peculiar violet dress only served to 
give a greater piquancy to his wise and 
witty sayings. 

The men, as is generally the case, arrived 
first, and the hospitable host was talking to 
them in the handsome conservatory, which 
opened out of his favourite drawing-room, 
when Lady Larkington and her pretty 
daughter entered ; and they had not yet 
quitted its sweetly scented precincts when 
one of his lordship's powdered footmen 
announced in a loud voice Lady Fairfield of 
Hallborough and Miss Chase. 

Lord Eothesay was a great admirer of the 
brilliant Mary Chase, and when her name 
reached his ear he immediately quitted 
Lady Larkington, to whom he was talking 
at the moment, and advanced to welcome 
his favourite beauty of the season. 
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As this young lady made her way 
amongst the shrubs and flowers, her long 
trailing skirts produced that soft rustling 
noise peculiar to Parisian toilettes when 
sweeping over a stone floor, and the ever- 
gay Marquis, between whom and Miss 
Chase this was evidently a long-standing 
joke, welcomed her with the perhaps not 
over -polite exclamation of "Frou-frou, 
Frou-frou — ^always Frou-frou ! " 

The saucy beauty could not help laugh- 
ing at this, and her silvery voice seemed to 
echo joyfully through the lofty old conser- 
vatory. When at last she appeared before 
the rest of the party, all her charms set off 
to their best advantage by her elegant white 
evening dress, her face was flushed and 
radiant, and Cyril could hardly help think- 
ing that she looked even handsomer than 
on the previous day. 

Perhaps it was because the profound 
admiration he felt for her was expressed in 
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his handsome face, or perhaps simply 
because he happened to be the only person 
present whom she knew, that the mys- 
terious beauty addressed herself to him 
when she had reached the little group 
amongst the azaleas, and in a merry voice 
said, still laughing — 

"Frou-frou! What do you think of 
that^ Mr. Delamere? Our Mend, Lord 
Eothesay, has nicknamed me Frou-frou, 
after that French piece, don't you know, 
that they are acting just now at the Gaiety ? 
Do you think I ought to be offended, or do 
you also consider that name as appropriate' 
to me as he does ? " 

Cyril's face flushed with pleasure. It was 
evident that the bewitching beauty had 
quite forgotten his little speech on the pre- 
vious evening, or, what was better still, that 
the fact of his being the sixth son of a poor 
Irish squire did not prejudice her against 
him, when she condescended to address him 
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thus cordially ; but before he had time to re- 
cover himself sufl&ciently to make an appro- 
priate answer, the Marquis, who had offered 
his arm to Lady Fairfield, advanced towards 
them, and, with a merry twinkle in his Uttle 
brown eyes, exclaimed, still addressing him- 
self to the beauty — 

"By what other name do you think I 
could address you with greater fitness, my 
charming young lady? Are you not tout 
entiere Frou-frou? As the fellow says in 
the play : ' Yous entrez, toumez, cherchez, 
furetez, rangez, derangez, bavardez, boudez, 
riez, parlez, chantez, pianotez, sautez, 
dansez, et vous vous en allez — Frou-frou ! 
toujours Frou-frou ! et je suis bien sur que 
pendant que vous dormez, I'ange qui vous 
garde agite doucement ses ailes, avec ce joli 
bruit — Frou-frou ! ' Am I not right. Lady 
Fairfield ? " 

" You seem to have been learning the new 
piece by heart, Lord Kothesay," Miss Chase 
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said, smiling, half pleased, half angry with 
him. *' Do yon intend to give us a private 
theatrical version of it one of these days ? " 

But the gay old bachelor took no notice 
of this little speech. 

"Am I not right. Lady Fairfield, in 
calling our charming young friend Frou- 
frou ? " he repeated. 

The lady thus addressed sighed. 

" Yes," she answered, after a short 
pause, during which the skirts of her 
bewitching adopted , daughter, as if fully 
conscious of the sensation they were caus- 
ing, rustled more than ever upon the stone 
floor of the conservatory, as the charming 
girl moved across it, pretending to be 
offended with her host, and her merry 
laugh became gradually lost amongst the 
rose-trees at the other end. " I am afraid 
you are only too right. Lord Eothesay. 
Mary is, I fear, the most frivolous of young 
girls." 
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"Surely, Lady Fairfield, you would not 
wish her otherwise. Frivolous! Oh, the 
delicious word ! I love frivolity in youth. 
I firmly believe it to be the greatest charm 
of a young lady ; that is to say, when her 
Mvolity is entirely natural, and springs 
from innocence of heart and vivacity of 
temperament — though I dare say our friend 
the Bishop here, in his character of a priest, 
will feel bound to contradict me." 

But the Bishop was himself too much 
charmed with the brilliant Frou-frou to 
attempt to contradict him; and the butler 
coming just at that moment to announce 
dinner, put an end to the conversation, and 
Cyril Delamere, much to his delight, was 
told to give his arm to Miss Chase, and to 
conduct her into the stately dining-room at 
the extreme end of a long series of sump- 
tuous apartments. 

The dinner, as I said before, was a great 
success, and the belle of the evening, in her 
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character of " Frou-frou," proved herself 
more worthy than ever of that nickname. 
But then who would have dared to find fault 
with her on account of her gaiety and light- 
ness of heart ? Was she not by nature the 
most brilliant and bewitching of creatures, 
as well as the most beautiful ? and had she 
not from babyhood been the spoilt pet and 
darling of every one who happened to come 
within her magic circle ? 

Lady Larkington and Corisande, who had 
been invited on purpose to meet her, were 
more- charmed with her than they had 
expected to be from the very contradictory 
accounts they had heard of her from various 
quarters; and after dinner the two girls 
sought once more by mutual impulse the 
conservatory, and in that delightful retreat 
they exchanged such confidences as young 
ladies are iu the habit of exchanging with 
one another on a first acquaintance, when 
they happen to sympathize in a more than 
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ordinary degree ; and the rich heiress and 
the animated beauty swore eternal friend- 
ship to one another, while the gentlemen 
in the dining-room were discussing their 
respective charms, and their mothers in the 
drawing-room talked seme in a subdued 
voice, and tried hard, without committing 
themselves, to discover one another's tastes 
and peculiarities. 

When the gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room it was time to drive off to the 
concert ; and the young ladies having been 
brought in from the conservatory, the whole 
party drove off in their respective carriages 
to the Albert Hall, where they once more 
met in the Marquis's box. 

After the concert Lady Larkington and 
her daughter quitted their amiable host, 
rather in a hurry, as they were going to a 
ball at the French Embassy ; and these two 
ladies having departed, Lady Fairfield also 
thought it advisable to say good-bye, though 
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Lord Eothesay pressed them very hard to 
return to his house and have some tea, as it 
was yet early in the evening. 

On their way home, Mary, who had 
talked and laughed a great deal with Cyril 
Delamere, and was evidently rather struck 
with him, said something to the effect that 
he was " a charming young fellow." 

"Yes," Lady Fairfield repKed ; "he 
seems very gentlemanly, but Lord Eothe- 
say tells me he is very poor, and has only 
come to town to try to make his fortune, 
though he assures me his family is one of 
the oldest in Ireland, and he is in some way 
or other a relation of his own ; so of course, 
Mary, you won't go and trouble your silly 
little head about him." 

" Of course not, mamma," the spoilt 
beauty replied half laughingly; yet that 
night she dreamed of him, and when his 
image came back to her memory the next 
day, she said to herself — " Fate and 
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Fortune have been awfully unkind to him, 
poor dear fellow!*' and in her heart of 
hearts — ^for she Vas not without a heart, a 
little coquette though she was — she swore to 
herself to stand his friend, come what might. 
" Provided," she added, " that he does not 
go and fall in love with me, which would 
be too absurd." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Aftee that little dinner at Lord Eothesay's 
house in Kensington, Lady Larkington and 
her rich daughter saw a great deal of Lady 
Fairfield and the mysterious young lady 
she chaperoned, and who created such a 
general sensation wherever she went. 

Corisande Larkington was one of those 
young ladies who readily attach themselves 
to a new Mend, and not being particularly 
bright or brilliant herself, liked to asso- 
ciate with bright and briUiant girls, whose 
ready wit and strong animal spirits she 
hardly ever envied, though they amused her 
for the time being, and suggested new trains 
of thought to her innocent and unsophisti- 
cated mind. 
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The two girls grew ere long to be very 
fond of one another, and became constant 
companions; but though the heiress was 
really very much attached to her new 
friend, and thought her tolerably pretty, 
she could hardly realise the fact that it was 
natural for men to prefer Mary to her, rich 
and handsome though she was, in spite of 
the mystery that surrounded her, and of the 
invariable question of " Who is she ? " which 
followed every mention of her name, and 
never did she fully realise the fact that Mary 
was one of the most fascinating of women, 
and that she herself, in spite of her regular 
features, fine complexion, and sweet retiring 
manner, was not. And the consciousness 
that by Mary's side she always played a very 
secondary part, rendered her at times angry 
with herself and almost disgusted with her 
friend. 

Unfortunately Mary, on the other hand, 
was so used to receive admiration, and to 
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be sought after and indulged by every one, 
that she had got to regard it as the most 
natural thing on the face of the earth ; and 
was so sweetly unspoilt with it all, that the 
thought never crossed her mind that her 
young friend might at times reasonably feel 
jealous of her; and thus, the more silent 
Corisande became in her society, the more 
did she exert herself to look bright, and 
to appear the gayest of the gay, which 
naturally only served to increase the admi- 
ration of their mutual gentlemen friends 
for herself, and to throw the heiress still 
more into the shade. 

Amongst the men whom the two girls 
met most frequently at balls and parties, 
and who paid the most constant attention 
to them, was the Honourable Albert 
Eandolph, M.P. for Somervilleshire, or, as 
he was generally called by his numerous 
Mends and acquaintances, Bertie Eandolph. 

This young man had much, very much, 
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to recommend him. In the first place, the 
Hon. Bertie was superbly handsome. I know 
no other epithet which can in any degree 
convey an idea of his appearance; for he 
was at once tall and graceful, manly and 
refined, and might have made a handsome 
gladiator in the days of Eome's greatness, 
a noble-looking knight in the ages when 
chivalry held sway and gallants fought and 
conquered for the sake of their fair ladies, 
a dashing highwayman at the time when 
Claude Duval attacked travellers on their 
weary way, and forced proud duchesses to 
alight from their gilded carriages and dance 
with him on a solitary heath, or a remark- 
ably fine-lookiQg guardsman, had he taken 
the trouble to enter her Majesty's household 
brigade. 

His noble stature, his powerful and 
graceful figure, the animated, good-natured 
expression of his fine, clear, blue eyes, the 
indescribable sweetness of his smile, the 
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perfect beauty of his teeth, and the har- 
monious symmetry of every feature, ren- 
dered his appearance altogether so highly 
attractive, that it would have been difficult 
to find a lady in the whole of Mayfair, 
were she young or old, who would have 
dared to own that she did not feel the 
powers of fascination which he possessed to 
such a high degree. 

It is possible, however, that even such 
a handsome man, notwithstanding his fasci- 
nating manners, might have been overlooked 
in the saloons of the gay world had this 
personal beauty been the only advantage 
bestowed upon him by nature ; but when to 
this is added the fact that he was the only 
brother of the Earl of Somerville, and, con- 
sequently, the scion of one of the oldest as 
well as one of the most esteemed families 
in the kingdom, and that by his mother's 
death he had become the sole propri^etor of 
a fine estate in one of the midland counties, 
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and was in consequence completely indepen- 
dent of any allowance his eldest brother might 
have felt inclined to make him, it will be, 
perhaps, more. readily understood how much 
he was sought after, and what a general 
favourite he had become with all classes of 
society, from the honest farmers down in 
Somervilleshire, whom he condescended to 
represent in Parliament, to the stately 
matrons of Mayfair, the proudest of whom 
could not but think of him with pleasure as 
a possible son-in-law. 

By nature the Hon. Bertie was pos- 
sessed of considerable talents, but he might 
have been as brainless as a starfish or 
an anemone for any exertion on his part. 
For he was one of those lazy, easy-going 
fellows who consider that so long as a 
gentleman is a first-rate shot, a hard 
rider, and good at billiards, no other attain- 
ments are necessary. Besides, he had no 
time for thought. He was always too much 
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occupied to allow himself such an indul- 
gence; and a sensational novel, idly skimmed 
over in bed, or the account of the last 
divorce case, glanced over late at night at 
his club, was the extent of his reading- 
He never bored himself by reading the daily 
papers — ^he heard quite enough of the news 
of the day from his friends; he seldom 
went down to the House unless there was 
a certain division, when sometimes he con- 
descended to put in an appearance ; and, as 
he took very good care to live always in 
the right set, and to mix with no other, 
he was too constantly supplied from the 
world about him with amusement and 
diversions of all kinds to have to do any- 
thing beyond letting himself be amused — 
quietly fanned, as it were, by the lulling 
punkah of social pleasure, without taking 
even the trouble to pull the strings that 
worked it. 

But I must add he was exceedingly good- 
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natured and easily amused, and though he 
thought himself thoroughly hlasS, and 
firmly believed he had exhausted every 
kind of amusement or sensation, and that 
he found them all boring and wearisome, 
before ladies he had the good taste to 
appear to enter into and enjoy everything 
that went on, which of course served to 
increase his popularity amongst them. 

Being a nephew of Lady Fairfield's, the 
Hon. Bertie was an intimate friend and a 
frequent partner of the bewitching Miss 
Chase, and at the same time, having known 
the Larkingtons from his earliest youth, he 
was on rather intimate terms with the rich 
Corisande. It was not strange, therefore, 
that he should have been the first man 
about whom the two girls began to suspect 
one another, in silence at first, but finally 
openly enough to cause a few differences 
between them, more or less unpleasant, 
according to the attentions which he, in his 
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careless way, permitted himself to pay to 
either of the young ladies. 

Mary was a girl who cared very little 
more for one man than another, for to her 
all men were more or less alike, provided 
that they danced her own step and amused 
her for the time being; but to Corisande 
Bertie was the beau-ideal of what a man of 
the world should be, and thus she could not 
well witness without annoyance the marked 
attentions which he paid her friend ; and 
Mary was too taken up with her own 
amusements to discover that the heiress 
entertained more than a passing regard for 
him, and she was consequently ignorant of 
the agonies of jealousy Corisande felt every 
time she rode, walked, or danced with him, 
which unfortunately happened but too fre- 
quently. 

All of course might have been arranged 
in a most satisfactory manner for all parties, 
had Corisande informed her friend of this 
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fact; but the little heiress was much too 
proud to do anything of the kind, and pre- 
ferred suflfering in silence to being forced 
into making such a confession, even to her 
most intimate friend, for she was a highly- 
sensitive and proud girl. 



CHAPTEE Y. 

Lady Fairfield was staying that season 
in a quiet but fashionable hotel in Brook 
Street, as her lord and master, Augustus 
James Fairfield-Chase, fourth Baron Fair- 
field of Hallborough. particularly disliking 
town life, had refused point-blank to take 
a house in London, or even to come to town 
at all himself, except now and then for 
a few days at a time, and preferred remain- 
ing in their magnificent country house in 
Dorsetshire, Hallborough Hall, where his 
beloved sons— one of whom was an under- 
graduate at Oxford, and the other was 
preparing to enter a college in the same uni- 
versity under the vigilant eye of a clergy- 
man down in Suflfolk — came occasionally 
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to pay him flying visits, whilst Lady Fair- 
field went up to town to "do" the season 
with her adopted daughter, whom she had 
brought up from childhood, and for whose 
sake she was ready to undertake any amount 
of personal inconvenience and even expense. 

The apartments they occupied, however, 
were spacious, sunny, and most comfortable : 
and although naturally she had to give 
up all idea of entertaining her friends, 
or of giving large dinners, her husband 
being away, yet she often indulged in little 
luncheon parties, and to these their new 
friends. Lady Larkington and her daughter, 
were often invited* 

One day, towards the end of that same 
sunny month of May, these two ladies 
happened to be limching there together 
with their cousin, Cyril Delamere, and 
Mary, Having met the fascinating Bertie 
in the Eow while riding that morning, had 
asked him to come and meet them. 
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The weather being unusually warm and 
oppressive, Lady Larkington, who disliked 
heat, remarked that she wished the season 
for garden parties had begun. 

"There is nothing I enjoy so much as 
a garden party," she said, " and I am glad 
to see that most persons are beginning 
to think the same, for now garden parties 
are by no means rare; whilst I well re- 
member, in the days when I used to come 
over from Ireland with my poor husband, 
such entertainments were quite phenomenal 
in the programme of our London season, 
and with the exception of the Duke of 
Kutland, the Duchess of Argyll, Lord 
Kothesay, Lady Holland, and a few others 
who possessed handsome grounds in the 
centre of London, there was hardly any 
place within easy reach of town where after- 
noon parties in the open air were given." 

" Well, you see it is not the good fortune 
of every one in London to possess grounds 
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in which garden parties can be given," 
Bertie said, with a suppressed yawn. 

" I suppose that is the reason why such 
places as Hurlingham, Prince's, and the 
Orleans have been instituted," Cyril re- 
marks. " These semi-public grounds are 
to suburban residences where garden parties 
can be given much the same as clubs are 
to private houses, and establishments like 
Hurlingham and Orleans House, must be a 
great boon to men and women who wish to 
see their friends without any very great 
expenditure of money." 

^^ It is such an awful pity that Prince's 
has gone out of fashion. I was there two 
days ago with mamma," said Corisande, 
"and there was literally no one there we 
knew. What is the Orleans like? Will 
you believe it, I have not been there yet !" 

" Oh, it is lovely ! You never saw such 
pretty grounds in your life, Corisande. 
Mind you take the first opportimity you 
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have of going there. I always enjoy myself 
frightfully there," the bright Mary burst 
forth, a thousand pleasant recollections of 
many happy hours spent there arising in 
her memory. 

"By-the-bye, our club is going to drive 
down to the Orleans next Wednesday ; if 
you like to take a seat in my drag I shall be 
very happy to take you, Miss Larkington.'^ 
Corisande's face flushed with joy when 
she received this invitation, though so 
coolly and listlessly given by the fasci- 
nating Bertie, to drive down to Orleans 
House in a drag, and this drag Mr. Ean- 
dolph's, — that would indeed be the very 
height of bliss. 

" There is nothing I should like so much. 
Oh, it will be quite too awfully delicious ! 
Only, you know, I can't go without 



mamma." 



" I never meant to ask you and not your 
mamma. Of course I meant Lady Larking- 
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ton to be of the party ; and if you will allow 
me," lie added, addressing himself to that 
lady, "I will place my drag at your dis- 
posal, so that you may invite such Mends 
as you and your daughter will like best. 
We shall drive down to Twickenham after 
the meet at the Magazine, and dine there. 
There is a dance, I believe, in the evening ; 
so if you are not too tired we can stop for 
that." 

Of course Lady Larkington was not 
going to refuse any such tempting invita- 
tion, and, having accepted without hesita- 
tion, the party was made up then and 
there, the first persons she asked being 
naturally Mr. Delamere and Mary Chase, 
who agreed to go under her wing. Lady 
Fairfield having pleaded a previous engage- 
ment for that afternoon. 

There are few sights so pretty as the 
meet of the drags on a fine summer after- 
noon at the Magazine in Hyde Park, and 
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the crowd of carriages and loungers along 
the banks of the Serpentine was on that 
occasion as great as ever, which testifies 
amply to the ever-increasing favour with 
which such exhibitions are regarded, even 
by the most lla86 of Londoners; and to 
miss the meet of the four-in-hands would 
be an error which neither the proud old 
Duchess of What's -her -name, lying half 
asleep in her stately chariot, nor poor ple- 
beian Mrs. Brown, who has to come all the 
way from the other end of the town with 
her faithful gingham under her arm, would 
ever forgive themselves. 

To say half London was there would be 
no exaggeration, fashionable Mayfair and 
Belgravia not alone being very fitly repre- 
sented, but the overpowering respectability of 
Bedfordia and Tybumia, and even semi-rural 
Clapham, having also flocked to the scene. 

Every person of any notoriety could have 
been seen in the Park that afternoon, from 
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the Jersey beauty, to whom every man was 
supposed at the time to be dying to be 
introduced, to the latest Parisian actress 
of doubtftil reputation, from whom our very 
unsophisticated young men turned away, 
not wishing to have to bow to her before 
all the world and his wife — on account of 
the wife^ of course; and from the learned 
divine, whose chapel over a wine-shop in 
Mayfair is the favourite resort of the 
fashionable world for a turn of forty winks 
on a warm Sunday, to the well-known Eose 
Shamrock, whose plaited bands of golden 
hair and wondrous Irish eyes the world 
will never get weary of admiring, and to 
whose extempore sermons it will ever listen 
with enthusiasm — such is the power of true 
inspiration — though it may go to sleep in 
our most popular churches. 

Twenty well appointed coaches followed 
the lead of the Duke's perfect team, and 
amongst these Bertie's chestnuts were not 
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the last to catch the eye and attract the • 
general admiration, you may be very sure, 
as his drag left the Park in grand style, 
with Lady Larkington sitting next to the 
popular driver on the box-seat, and the 
rival beauties, Miss Chase and Miss Lark- 
ington — ^between whom handsome Cyril 
Delamere had placed himself— sitting behind 
them, looking the very picture of youth 
and happiness. 

Corisande was all smiles and blushes. 
She was not sitting exactly next to the 
object of her admiration, but then neither 
was Mary Chase, and she occupied the seat 
immediately behind him^ so that she could 
watch every movement of his well-trained 
hands as he held the ribbons nonchalantly, 
turning round every now and then to 
whisper sweet nothings in her ear, while 
the idea that such rashness might endanger 
their lives only seemed to render it more 
delicious. 
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Lady Larkington, looking down from her 
exalted position upon the crowd of carriages 
around them, was awfully hard upon her 
friends and acquaintances. 

" Now, who on earth is that lady whose 
whole turn-out seems intended for effect, 
sitting back all by herself in that barouche?" 
she would say ; or, " How badly Lady Vi 
holds her reins ! " 

To which Bertie would reply with a 
merry laugh, " Oh, that is Lady Jessie 
Bell, the wife of Crispin Bell, don't you 
know — that fellow they call 'Lord Jessie' 
because he's always talking about his titled 
wife ;" or, " Poor dear, yes — her chimney- 
pot seems to crush her altogether. I wonder 
she can see to drive at all." 

Meanwhile Cyril, sitting back in his seat, 
conversed with the bewitching Mary in a 
low tone, and every now and then made 
some passing remark on those of their 
mutual friends whom they happened to 
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pass, which amused her and caused her to 
break out in a silvery laugh, when Bertie 
could hardly help turning round to look at 
her, so exquisitely lovely did he know by 
experience she looked when she laughed, 
much to the annoyance of Corisande, to 
whom he was talking. 

"Who is that beautiful woman driving 
those hog-maned roans, Mr. Delamere ? I 
have often seen her in the Park, and never 
been able to discover who she was, and am 
so glad of this opportunity — ^for you, who 
seem to know everybody, will perhaps be 
able to tell me." 

" That woman in pale blue ? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, that is the famous Leah Fun. Did 
you never hear of her ? " 

"Leah Fun! Ah, yes, to be sure — ^that 
woman who ran away with an archduke 
who went mad for love of her, and about 
whom she afterwards wrote a book." 

VOL. I. a 
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" Yes, the same." 

^' How awfully pretty she is ! and she 
seems young too — ^very young. Well, I do 
not wonder at any one going mad for love 
of her — do you, Mr. Delamere?" 

'' You put it rather strongly. Miss Chase." 

'^Ah, perhaps you do not think any 
woman is capable of inspiring such a pas-, 
sion." 

'^ I did not mean that." 

^*0r perhaps you do not consider any 
woman worthy of it. Is that it ? " 

"How could I think that when I know 
you^ Miss Chase ! " 

" Is that meant for a compliment ? " 

" Well, what do you think ? " 

"I think that, instead of talking nonsense, 
we ought to take a good look at all these 

* 

people before we leave the Park for the 
dusty streets." 

" Do you think them worthy the atten- 
tion?" 
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" Yes — oh yes. Don't you admire Lady 
Goleonda there, for instance ? " 

'^Well, she certainly looks languidly 
pretty beside her millionaire husband, who 
looks for all the world like a hairdresser's 
dummy taking an airing." 

^^You are hard upon the poor husband; 
but I suppose you are one of those men 
who always consider pretty women's hus- 
bands ^ dummies,' eh ? " 

" How can you talk so, Miss Chase ! " 

" Now you are going to scold me : don't. 
Eemember it is my nature, as that dear 
old Lord Rothesay says. I cannot help 
being friyolous — ^it is my nature, don't you 
know ! " 

" No, I do not know anything of the 
kind." 

" But I am frivolous, and, if you will not 
believe me, just ask Miss Larkington, who 
is the very model of what a steady high- 
bred young lady should be. I say, Cori- 
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sande, Mr. Delamere won't believe that I am 
a frivolous nonsensical little thing. Please 
tell him you know better, there's a darling." 

Miss Larkington, thus addressed, turned 
round and whispered across Cyril sometlmig 
to the effect of, "Do you want me to tell 
him what I reaUy think you are ? Well, 
the greatest flirt I know — there ! Am I not 
right, Mr. Delamere?" 

Mary laughed and blushed, and said she 
was "awfully rude" and "ought to speak 
for herself," adding, "I own to being 
flighty, but not flirty ;" and then she began 
once more laughing gaily and talking non- 
sense, such as young ladies delight in and 
young men love, because girls look "so 
awfully fascinating, don't you know," when 
they are doing it. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

The stately old trees in the handsome 
grounds were beginning to cast long 
shadows upon the velvety lawn as the four- 
in-hands arrived at Orleans House, and our 
Mends descended from their elevated posi- 
tion on Bertie Eandolph's drag, sorry that 
the charming drive had come to an end — ^for 
it had been almost like a royal progress, as 
the twenty well-appointed coaches had fol- 
lowed each other in due order along the 
pretty lanes of Putney and Barnes, and 
then through the narrow streets of Eich- 
mond, where quite a crowd of spectators 
awaited their arrival, and across the dusty 
bridge over the river, and so on through 
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Twickenham to the very doorsteps of the 
old royal residence — ^but glad to have the 
free use of their limbs once more, and to 
meet their acquaintances, of whom there 
were a great many grouped on either side 
of the steps to see them alight, and to 
exchange a few words with the occupants 
of the other drags. 

Mary and Corisande descended from their 
seats, helped by Bertie and Cyril as lightly 
and gracefully as if they had been a pair of 
gay-plumaged birds, and after having shaken 
hands with their friends and bestowed a few 
gracious smiles on their gentlemen acquaint- 
ances, entered the house by the principal 
door, to leave it the next moment by one of 
the large French windows at the back, and 
thus soon found themselves on the crowded 
lawn, where the sociable cockatoo was hold- 
ing a review of the prettiest women and 
handsomest dresses in England. 

Here the brilliant Mary, who had taken 
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her young friend completely under her 
wing, initiated the heiress into the various 
peculiarities and extravagances of the club ; 
and the two pretty girls soon found them- 
selves surrounded on all sides by gay 
friends, and accepting the homage of their 
many admirers with that easy, not to say 
contemptuous, acquiescence which takes the 
well-bred male heart by storm. 

The hours seemed to fly like minutes 
in these lovely grounds, and when the 
evening air began to wax chill, and the 
placid moon rose slowly over the river, 
causing its transparent waters to smile 
peacefully under its soft influence, and 
warning the many adventurous couples 
gliding upon its surface in little pleasure 
boats and barges that it was time to land, 
the dinner was announcedj and the pleasant 
company sat down to their well-earned 
meal, which was soon enlivened by the 
constaat popping of champagne-corks and 
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sweet ringing laughter of many a bright, 
pretty girl. 

After dinner, and while the great hall 
was being cleared for the dance, every one 
again returned to the now moonlit lawn ; 
and there, under the oaks and cedars, in 
its pleasant semi-obscurity, resumed the 
discussions and flirtations began before 
dinner. The gentlemen indulged in one last 
cigarette, or sought their various friends 
to engage themselves beforehand for the 
coming waltzes and polkas. 

Every well-known man in London seemed 
to be there, and most of its reigning belles 
too ; and to these were soon added a large and 
solemnly grand-looking party from charming 
Lady Hurlingham's pretty river-side resi- 
dence of Mulberry Vale hard by, and other 
parties from Eichmond and Twickenham. 

The sweet strains of the band resounded 
ere very long in the spacious ball-room, 
inducing even the most romantic of couples 
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to forsake the newly mown lawn for the 
delicious parquet; and Mary and Cori- 
sande — ^the mysterious beauty and the most 
charming of heiresses — hastened again to 
the house to fulfil their numerous engage- 
ments. 

The dance was a great success, principally 
because it was as free and unceremonious 
as a ball of this sort must necessarily be ; 
and although some of the mammas and 
chaperones complained of its perhaps too 
great want of conventionality, and asked 
each other who on earth their daughters 
were dancing with, and whether any one 
had ever seen their partners in London 
ball-rooms, saying they never would bring 
them again to such a free-and-easy party, 
the young ladies themselves enjoyed their 
evening beyond measure, and on their way 
home soon' managed to persuade their 
mothers to promise that it should not be 
their last visit to charming Orleans House. 
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Corisande Larkington^ as may well be 
imagined, was not one of the girls — ^if 
indeed there happened to be any there — 
who did not dance every waltz, lancers, and 
polka, yet, during the earlier part of the 
evening, she suffered agonies because the 
fascinating Bertie, while he danced twice 
running with her friend Mary, never so 
much as looked her way or engaged her for 
a single dance. 

Her partners could hardly make her out, 
so silent and serious did she seem, and so 
little did she appear to enjoy the pleasures 
of the dance, or to appreciate the many 
anecdotes with which they favoured her 
during the pauses in the waltz. 

But such is human nature. 

Here was a girl whom kind Providence 
had made charming and beautiful, and a 
great heiress into the bargain, whom every 
one envied and admired, and whose most 
estimable quality seemed her constant flow 



\ 
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of good spirits and genuine good nature, 
secretly fretting and murmuring to herself 
against her dearest friend, simply because 
a man with whom she herself was hardly 
as yet in love, and for whom she knew 
perfectly well Mary cared nothing at all, 
happened to dance twice running with her ! 

But such is the equal distribution of 
Providence. 

To those who are out of the road of great 
afflictions are safe to be assigned plenty of 
petty vexations, which you may be very 
sure answer all the purpose of disturbing 
their serenity. 

However, Corisande was not destined to 
be long unhappy, for not many dances 
were over before Bertie came up to her, 
as she was sitting in the conservatory with 
her last partner, and asked her for the next 
waltz ; and although, in order to grant his 
request, she was forced to throw over the 
poor man to whom she had previously 
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engaged herself, and which, I am sorry 
to say, she did without much compunction, 
she was before very long dancing with him 
to the sweet strains of " Tout k vous," and 
once more the happiest and lightest-hearted 
girl in the whole club. 

'' Shall we take a turn in the garden ? '^ 
Bertie asked her, in his half-careless, half- 
pressing manner, when the waltz had at last 
come to an end, "I do not think you 
have discovered yet all the beauties of these 
grounds. Miss Larkington, may I be your 
cicerone?" 

She blushed and smiled consent, and taking 
his arm, found herself, much to her delight, 
rambling Ute-h-Ute with him in the garden. 

The moon was now high in the heavens, 
and shed its silvery light upon the lovely 
grounds. Not a sound was to be heard as 
they got a little way from the house, except 
the low murmur of the river, whose peaceful 
waters rippled in the moonlight. 
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It seemed an hour made on purpose for 
lovers, and many an oft-dreamed-of love- 
scene must have come at that moment to 
their youthful minds, yet the conversation 
that ensued between them was of the most 
matter-of-fact nature. 

"You have been dancing twice with 
Miss Chase. Don't attempt to deny it, for 
I saw you, Mr. Eandolph." 

"Indeed, you seem to take a great 
interest in my movements, Miss Larkington. 
I suppose I ought to feel very proud." 

"Oh no, it isn't that," she hastened to 
reply, a blush stealing over her counte- 
nance, which fortunately the darkness pre- 
vented him from detecting. " I was only 
thinking of herP 

"Ah!" 

" What a sweet darling she is ! By-the- 
bye, Mr. Eandolph, you, who are a nephew 
of Lady Fairfield, will perhaps be able to 
tell me who she is." 
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^^Whosheis?" 

'' Yes." 

" Lady Fairfield's adopted daughter." 

'' Oh, I know that ; only I wanted to know 
her name — ^her real name, don't you know/' 

^'It strikes me that you ought to know 
that better than I, for you are her intimate 
friend." 

" Only since the beginning of this season. 
I never saw her before." 

"But you are very intimate." 

''I admire her very much, certainly, and 
I see a great deal of her somehow or other. 
We are in the same set, you see, and are 
constantly meeting. She has even asked me 
to call her by her Christian name. But 
I have never been able to find out who she 
is, for every time I approach the subject 
she begins talking of something else. I 
almost think she does not know herself; 
and yet I will not disguise from you that I 
was only anxious to make her acquaintance 
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because I wanted to discover the mystery 
that surrounds her, and which seems to be 
her chief attraction." 

^^ Do you think so ? Eeally, now, do you 
think her only recommendation is the mys- 
tery attached to her? Yet I remember quite 
well how you admired that water-coloured 
sketch I once did of her, and which I 
showed you last winter at Castle Wessex, 
and pronounced her face the prettiest you 
had ever seen, and then you did not know 
the mystery attached to her name." 

'^ I had forgotten all about that picture. 
How wonderfully clever you are ! " 

" Clever ! What nonsense, Miss Larking- 
ton ! Why should you think I am clever ? 
I leave that to the poor fellows who have 
to work for their living." 

" But you are clever, Mr. Eandolph, 
though your modesty will, perhaps, not 
permit you to acknowledge it." 

" I am a great admirer of painting, and I 
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have occasionally attempted to try my hand 
at it ; but in a very amateurish sort of way, 
just as I have dabbled a little in music and 
poetry. You know, a fellow must do some- 
thing when there is a hard frost and he can- 
not go out hunting, or when he happens to 
be becalmed in a yacht and there is no one 
particularly attractive to converse with." 

'' Painting ! music ! poetry ! Oh, you 
are a genius, Mr. Eandolph ! How awfully 
strange, isn't it, that we two should have 
become friends ? You so clever, so ftdl of 
all kinds of accomplishments, and I — what 
am I ? — a poor little girl, just out of the 
school-room, or, as Byron would have said, 
a ^ bread-and-butter Miss.' " 

The fascinating Bertie laughed, partly at 
her words, partly at the idea that any one 
should ever consider him a genius ; yet he 
could not but be flattered by the profound 
tone of deep and sincere admiration in the 
girl's voice. 
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^'It strikes me you are fishing for com- 
pliments, Miss Larkington," he said, trying 
to give a lighter tone to the conversation. 
^' Yet, endowed as you are with extraor- 
dinary beauty, spirit, and real accomplish- 
ments, beside which any I may possess are 
as empty as air, you really ought to be 
above such things." 

Corisande smiled and blushed again. 

" Oh, I didn't mean that," she answered ; 
" I really didn't, you know. I never fish. 
Yet it serves me right, for being so silly and 
talking such nonsense. I wonder where 
they have got to with their dances ? I was 
engaged for that last polka." 

'^ Well, it must be over by this time." 

'' Quite over ? Oh, really ! Do you really 
think so?" 

"Yes." 

'^ How the time does fly, to be sure ! 
Don't you think we ought to be going in now? 
I must not throw over all my partners." 

VOL. I. H 
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" And I am engaged too for the waltz 
after the polka." 

'^ Let us go in, then." 

And, taking his arm, Corisande began to 
walk very fast, but in an opposite direction 
to the ball-room. 

'^ I say, do you know. Miss Larkington, 
that we are walking away from the house, 
instead of going towards it?" Bertie ex- 
claimed, as soon as he became aware of the 
fact. 

Corisande turned round and looked be- 
hind her, when the lights in the conserva- 
tory met her eyes, glinting here and there 
amongst the trees. 

" So we are ! What a bewildering place 
this is, to be sure ! " 

'' Are you sure it is not you yourself who 
are bewildered ? " 

"Don't be rude, Mr. Eandolph, please — 
don't be rude." 

"Yet your arm trembles so. Are you 
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quite sure you are feeling all right ? Let me 
offer you an S. and S.?" 

" S. and S. ! What is that ? " 

*^ Sherry and seltzer, don't you know." 

" Oh no ; I never take sherry. I shall be 
all right presently. It was only a slight 
feeling of giddiness which made me feel 
rather C. D. Now I am myself once more — 
and there's slang for you." 

They had gradually approached the house, 
and as Corisande spoke they entered the 
conservatory. 

"Where shall I leave you, Miss Larking- 
ton ? " 

" Oh, anywhere. I see Mr. Firewood, my 
partner, looking everywhere for me ; he 
won't be long in finding me out. Do you 
know many people here ? '' 

"Yes. May I introduce a partner to you?" 

" No, thanks ; I would very much rather 
not dance with people I don't know. Mamma 
would not like it, I am sure." 
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"Then may I have the pleasure of 
another dance later on, if you are not 
engaged ? " 

"Oh yes, certainly. Which shall we 
say ?" 

" The next but two ? " 

" Yes — that will do ; and now, good- 
bye. You will find me near mamma, who is 
sitting in the octagonal dining-room there, 
beyond the conservatory." 

And, casting a last look at him, the heiress 
entered the ball-room with Captain Fire- 
wood. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

In the meantime Maxy Chase was also 
strolling about the grounds with her partner, 
Cyril Delamere, and discussing with him 
the latest events of the season. 

The more he saw of her the more fasci- 
nated and bewitched the young Irishman 
felt by her beauty, ready wit, and constant 
flow of good spirits. 

She was undoubtedly the loveliest and 
most charming girl he had met since his 
arrival in England. 

And yet at that moment he could not but 
feel, in spite of himself, that, charming as 
she was, she would have been ten thousand 
times more charming if she had not been 
quite so frivolous and brilliant; and the 
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quietude of the spot, the beauty of the scene, 
the peaceful solemnity of the night, made 
him wish that she had been, if not precisely 
sentimental, at least a little influenced by 
the soft melancholy of the surroundings, that 
he might have felt enough courage to speak 
seriously and sensibly to her for once in 
his life, and to make her aware of the 
tender feelings she had awakened in his 
breast. 

He now, as he thought, fully understood 
her character. 

She was not one of those scheming young 
ladies — fast or otherwise — ^whose paramount 
object in life is to attract to themselves the 
first prizes in the matrimonial market, in 
order to chose from their number a suitable 
husband. She was very frivolous, and 
perhaps a trifle too worldly ; but then her 
very frivolity and worldliness were so un- 
mistakably natural, springing from her open 
and imrestrained innocence of heart, that it 
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would have been difficxilt to quarrel with her 
on that account. 

It was also quite evident to him now, that 
she was by no means indifferent to himself, 
and that the fact of his being but the sixth 
son of a poor Irish squire seemed to make no 
difference in her feelings towards him. 

That she liked him very much, he could 
not but perceive. She enjoyed dancing with 
him, and seemed even brighter than usual 
when in his company ; but then, at the same 
time, he feared that it was only friendship 
on her part, and that the feelings he himself 
experienced on these occasions were by no 
means shared by her, and consequently the 
more intimate he became with her the more 
difficult it would be to approach the subject 
nearest his heart, and to overstep the boun- 
dary that lies between friendship and love, 
behind which she seemed so naturally and 
comfortably to have entrenched herself. 

On that particular night, and whilst they 
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were wandering by themselves, between the 
dances, in the secluded grounds of the 
Orleans Club, that seem altogether so ap- 
propriate for flirtations, he could not resist 
making an attempt ; aiid at one fayourable 
moment, when they, were standing not far 
from the boat-house, looking down upon 
the peaceful waters of the Thames below, 
illumined by the rays of the moon, he ven- 
tured to take her hand in his and whisper 
some sweet words in her ear. 

Had she suddenly withdrawn her little 
hand from his clasp and pretended to be 
offended, he would not have been at all sur- 
prised, for he was fully conscious of his 
temerity in speaking to her of love ; but the 
strange girl remained silent and utterly 
motionless for a moment, as if trying to 
comprehend his words and wondering what 
they could possibly mean, and then, looking 
at him with a most bewitching expression 
of innocent surprise and amazement, she said 
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in the most natural tone of voice imagin- 
able — 

" Love! Oh yes, I dote on love, Mr. Dela- 
mere; don't you? I particularly like romantic 
stories and sentimental poetry, they are so 
very much more interesting than anything 
one ever witnesses in real life, that it would 
be most difficult not to enjoy them." 

" Were you never in love, Miss Chase ? " 
the young Irishman ventured to inquire, 
rather disconcerted. 

" In love ! — no, never — except with my 
favourite horse or my pet dog. Don't you 
love horses and dogs, Mr. Delamere ? I adore 
them." 

It was evident that either the bewitching 
girl had no conception of the true meaning 
of the word love^ or was so thoroughly 
mistress of herself, and so utterly indifferent 
to him, as to be able to assume an innocent 
ignorance of all such sentiments in order to 
prevent the declaration which any other 
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girl in the world could not but have sus- 
pected was trembling on his lips. At all 
events after this he made no more attempts to 
awaken her soul to the intenser feelings that 
were devouring his own, and permitted their 
subsequent conversation to follow undisturbed 
the course she herself best liked to give it. 

Whilst Cyril Delamere and Mary Chase 
were thus attempting to decipher each 
other's most secret thoughts by the river-side, 
the more business-like young couples in the 
grounds flirted away to their heart's content, 
and some, bolder than the rest, wandered 
away to the more remote comers of the 
gardens, or even into the adjoining fields, 
whilst their mammas and chaperons, in the 
conservatories and drawing-rooms, discussed 
the last scandal of the season, and moralised 
upon the fashion lately developed of thorough 
freedom, which places of amusement like 
this club and others give to the younger 
generation. 
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In a comer of the handsome drawing- 
room at the farthest end of the house, some 
of Mayfair's proudest and most popular 
dames were commenting upon what they 
were pleased to call " Miss Chase's fast con- 
duct," apparently quite imconscious of their 
own daughters' equally blamable occupation 
at that same moment. 

^^She is the fastest girl I know," Lady 
Lucrezia Graveyard was saying in a whisper 
to old Mrs. Struggles, and her charming lady- 
ship, who, having only recently buried her 
fifth husband, was looking everywhere for a 
man courageous enough to become her sixth, 
actually shuddered at the mere thought of 
what young girls were nowadays coming to. 

Mrs. Struggles was a woman whose great 
object in life was to get on in society, and 
who, to procure herself an invitation into a 
good house, had been known before this to 
employ the most disreputable means. 

^' Yes," she answered, also apparently 
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greatly shocked — ^for she felt bound to agree 
with Lady Lucrezia ; " Miss Chase's conduct 
is most scandalous. Did you see her flirting 
with Mr. Eandolph ? " 

"I should say I did, Mrs. Struggles. 
Evidently she is setting her cap at him. She 
danced twice running with him to-night, 
and I believe came with him on his drag 
from town. At least, so old Lady Twaddle 
informed me, for I only drove over from 
Mulberry Vale, with dear Lady Hurlingham, 
in time for the dance." 

'^ As you say, Lady Lucrezia, it is evident 
that she is setting her cap at him. Ah, the 
little ingenue knows very well what she is 
about." 

" I should say she did ! And then she 
has the face to pretend to be so innocent, and 
so supremely indifferent all the while ! By- 
the-bye, have you any idea who she is ? " 

Mrs. Struggles seemed highly flattered by 
this question. 
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" I haye heard Lady Twitter say she was 
a natural daughter of Lord Fairfield," she 
answered, evidently desirous to inform Lady 
Lucrezia that she was acquainted with the 
Countess of Twitter. 

But Lady Lucrezia shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ^'I can hardly believe that^ Mrs. 
Struggles. Lady Fairfield is not a woman 
to take up a girl of that kind, and she seems 
very fond of her too, though some people 
will have it that at home they lead a re- 
gular cat-and-dog life, and do nothing but 
quarrel." 

" Do you think she can be a daughter of 
one of her sisters ? " 

"Both Lady Fairfield's sisters are 
married, so I scarcely believe tJ^at Alto- 
gether she is a most mysterious girl. I 
wonder people stand her in society." 

" Yet, Lady Lucrezia, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, I believe I have heard of her 
being at your own house." 
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" In my house ! Well, perhaps — very 
likely. My late husband, Mr. Graveyard, 
having been a political leader, I am at times 
forced to invite people to my house whom 
I should scarcely like to visit myself. My 
parties, you know, are principally political.'' 

"Yes, Lady Lucrezia, everybody knows 
that your parties are the best in London." 

"It is very kind of you to say so, Mrs. 
Struggles," Lady Lucrezia, who had taken 
very good care never to ask her to any of 
them, replied with a smile ; " but if they are 
rather popular," she added, " it is because I 
am so very careful only to ask those persons 
who go everywhere^ for I have come to the 
conclusion that, after all, the great secret of 
society is to do as others do, and never to 
attempt to strike out a new course for one's 
self." 

Mrs. Struggles, who felt dreadfully con- 
scious that she for one could hardly yet be 
said to go everywhere^ bit her thin lips, and 
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hastened to reply to her ^' dear friend " Lady 
Lucrezia's cutting little speech with another 
even more biting, if possible. 

*'That shows your knowledge of the 
world, ma chire. As society is constituted, 
nothing is worth^ going to unless every one 
wants to go — then anything is ; and I have 
known women whose society I have declined 
more than once force their way into the heau 
monde^ and even become leading members of 
it, by means of this very blindness to people's 
faults to which you alluded just now. But, 
of course, when one is not troubled with 
a conscience^ and is bold enough to risk 
everything to attain one's object in life, it is 
wonderful how one can get on ! " 

Lady Lucrezia hardly knew whether to 
be offended at this little speech or not, and, 
in the confusion of ideas which it suggested 
to her, allowed it to pass unanswered for 
the present. 

Mrs. Struggles, conscious that, for once in 
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her life, she had been able to penetrate with 
her thin little poisoned sting the thick coat 
of mail of her more powerful rival, smiled 
full of self-gratification, and even attempted 
to carry her victorious arms still further. 

^^ Society, I read in a book once, my dear 
Lady Lucrezia," she went on, after a short 
pause, " is like a fluid, which is pervaded by 
that ingredient which is called ^snobbism,' 
the peculiarity of which is, that you find it in 
equal perfection when it sinks to the bottom 
and becomes dregs, and when it rises to the 
top and becomes creme^ though of course it 
imdergoes some curious chemical changes, 
according to its position." 

Lady Lucrezia, who was herself once 
more, smiled like a spiteful cat might smile, 
were she able to do so, at a facetious rat 
whom she abominates. She, who had been 
able to rule five husbands and outlive them, 
was not going to give way before the doubt- 
ful wit of a mere parvenue. 
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"Very clever, Mrs. Struggles — ^very- 
clever indeed. Is that from the 'Book of 
Snobs ' — Mr. Thackeray's, don't you know. 
No ? Well, it is worthy of Mm. Yet I should 
advise you not to quote it before any person 
really in society^ as it is but too evident that 
the man who wrote it — ^poor creature ! — could 
have known nothing of our order, and must 
necessarily have been an outsider. Here 
comes dear Lord Eothesay. How well he 
looks, to be sure ! Who could ever imagine 
him to be sixty or thereabouts, as I believe 
he is ! " 

And the ever-green dowager rose hastily 
from the sofa, and approached the gallant 
Marquis with all the graces of a girl of 
nineteen; for she evidently was bent on 
achieving a conquest, and would not have 
discarded the aged Lothario, if he had 
ventured to solicit from her the place but 
lately left vacant by the sudden death of 
her lamented fifth lord and master. 

VOL. I. I 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Lady Larkington was most hospitable, and 
though she seldom indulged in large ball^ 
and monster receptions, such as are now be- 
coming the great fashion — ^probably because 
people find it easier and cheaper to enter- 
tain their numerous acquaintances wholesale 
than in detachments — she very often re- 
ceived her friends at dinner in that charming 
house in Eaton Square into which the reader 
has already been introduced. 

She was a woman who had seen a great 
deal of the world and knew every trick of 
society, and being blessed with only one 
daughter, and she a pretty young girl and a 
great heiress to boot, was able to select her 
own circle of personal friends, and choose 
her society according to her ideas. 
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Amongst the men who were most jfre- 
quently invited to her table, Bertie Ean- 
dolph was one of the most conspicuous; 
and thus society was not long in dis- 
covering, or imagining it had discovered, 
that the clever Irishwoman was bent on 
marrying her pretty daughter to him; 
which report was not long in reaching 
the ears of the young man himself, who, 
suddenly awakened to the danger of the 
situation, and not a trifle wounded in his 
pride at being thus disposed of — though 
it might be only in the imagination of 
the world — ^by a scheming mother anxious 
to secure so noble a prize for her daughter, 
began to fight rather shy of her house, and 
went even so far as to avoid the young lady 
when he happened to meet her at balls or 
receptions, though for her he entertained 
more than a passing regard, and he could not 
but be fully aware of the more serious feel- 
ings he had himself awakened in her heart. 
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But Bertie Eandolph was one of those 
men who hold marriage as a trap in which 
sooner or later they must end by being 
caught — so many plotting mothers had en- 
deavoured to secure him for their daughters, 
and so many young ladies, who seemed 
altogether above and even unconscious of 
any such cunning devices, had nearly en- 
trapped him with their tempting baits. 

He was not afraid of anything of the 
kind in this particular case ; of course not, 
for he knew both Lady Larkington and 
her daughter to be far above such mean 
devices, both on account of the position 
they occupied in society, their wealth and 
their noble feelings ; but then perhaps 
the mere idea that, imder the circum- 
stances, it would be his turn to make the 
first advances, alarmed him all the more. 

The spoilt child of fashion was firmly 
impressed with the truth of that easy 
philosophy, so popular nowadays, which tells 
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us that if nothing on earth is so pleasant 
and conducive to happiness as being a little 
in love, nothing, on the other hand, is so 
fatal to it as being too much so ; and as, in 
the fast easy-going set in which he lived, 
he was able to enjoy the charm of the 
former gentle luxury to its full extent, he 
hardly cared to endanger his present state 
of happiness for the sake of pleasures which, 
if perchance greater, would at once and 
for ever deprive him of that full liberty of 
action and thought he so dearly loved. 
His life was like an incessantly changing 

kaleidoscope of gay London seasons, sunny 

» 

Italian winters, pleasant country houses in 
the hunting months, dinners at the St 
James's Clubs, suppers at the Cafe Anglais 
and Maison Dor6, Sunday dinners at Eich- 
mond or Greenwich, cottage for Ascot week, 
yachting with the E. Y. S. Club, Derby 
handicaps at Homsey, pretty ballet-dancers 
set up in bijou villas, dashing damsels 
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taken over to Monte Carlo, warm comers in 
Belvoir, Sandringham, and Hatfield battues, 
grouse shooting and deer stalking in the 
Highlands, and all the rest of the usual 
modem programme of the existence of a 
spoilt child of society, with no drawback 
to it except the heat of an overcrowded 
ball-room, extra heavy losses at roulette, or 
the extravagances of an expensive home. 

It is not strange, therefore, that he should 
have paused before giving up his dearly 
loved liberty, even for such charms as 
the little Larkington heiress undoubtedly 
possessed. 

Besides, though Bertie undoubtedly had 
not lived so long in this world for nothing, 
and prided himself especially on his know- 
ledge of the female heart, he really pos- 
sessed but a very limited idea of its deeper 
feelings. 

It is perhaps the curse, and I may almost 
say the punishment, of such a life as 
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that led by the Hon. Bertie in the gay 
iv'orld of fashion, that it seldom allows 
one to know the best side of human 
nature. For their existence is like a per- 
petual London season, and of course no one 
can possibly expect to study the nobler and 
most amiable side — ^though it may certainly 
afford one a very fair specimen of its 
follies and weaknesses — during that short 
and abnormal epoch when people hasten to 
the front with every selfish feeling newly 
pointed and ground, with the very edges 
of their animosities and prejudices turned 
down, and anxious to seem what they are 
not, in order the better to achieve their 
secret aims. 

Our hero therefore possessed at best but a 
very limited experience of woman's higher 
and nobler sentiments, and, having only 
studied them superficially, could hardly be 
expected to comprehend all the grandeur and 
loftiness of which their natures are capable. 
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It was the height of the season; and 
balls and parties — ^to which every one who 
laid claim to being at all " in society " 
was bound — succeeded each other without 
allowing one so much as a second of breath- 
ing time. Corisande, therefore, though she 
could not help perceiving the change that 
had come over the fascinating Bertie's 
maimer towards her, was, fortunately for 
herself, not permitted to dwell too much 
upon the disagreeable fact ; and the dazzling 
stream of fashionable life carried her on, 
in spite of herself, in its ever revolving, ever 
turbulent, but pleasant course, blinding her 
to all facts but the conspicuous one that she 
was amongst the most fortunate and popular 
of young ladies. 

Mary Chase's lot was also cast in this 
same pleasant but dangerous stream, and the 
bewitching beauty was unconsciously carried 
on by it from one week to another, ever 
smiling, ever joyful — the pleasures of one 
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day eclipsed only by those of the morrow — 
utterly careless of everything but the happi- 
ness each hour so bountifully afforded her. 

During these wild, mad weeks of the 
London season, she was often thrown into 
Cyril Delamerp's company. Hardly a 
morning passed without meeting him when 
out riding in the Eow or during the 
walk in the park, and in the evening she 
was sure to see him at one or more of 
the crowded balls and assemblies to which 
the handsome Irishman made a point of 
obtaining invitations, perhaps only on her 
account. Besides, every now and then 
some unusual event, such as the Derby or 
Ascot, or the Eton and Harrow match at 
Lord's, or some special polo contest at 
Hurlingham, brought them 'together for 
whole delicious afternoons, which seemed 
to fly, while, they were in each other's 
company, with all the rapidity peculiar to 
those hours spent with those we love. 
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Yet she was hardly aware of the pleasure 
his society afforded her. To see him and 
greet him with a bewitching smile, and 
talk over with him the last gossip of the 
day, or dance with him two or three waltzes 
and then proceed down-stairs with him to 
the supper-room, and finally be handed into 
her carriage by him, when she would say 
farewell, with another smile while they 
made some fresh appointment for the 
morrow, seemed to her altogether so natural 
that she never paused in her ever-renewing 
round of gaieties to ask herself whether 
she actually cared for him more than for 
the numerous other handsome and dash- 
ing young fellows with whom she was 
acquainted, much less to think whether he 
had become necessary to her happiness, or 
only conducive to it, as she was forced to 
acknowledge was the case with regard to 
the rest, for whom she would often inform 
her kind adopted mother — who was natu- 
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rally anxious to see her settled in life, and 
would at times speak to her seriously of the 
advantages this one or that one possessed — 
that she liked them as partners, but could 
never bring herself to look upon them as 
anything more. 

The Derby was run, the Ascot cup won 
and lost, and the London season was fast 
spinning its teetotum-like self out, and still 
no event worth recording came to break 
the pleasant monotony of the lives of either 
of the two charming young ladies whose 
adventures we have undertaken to narrate. 

Corisande appeared in an ever-changing 
succession of lovely Parisian gowns, and 
rode in the Row, and walked through 
crowded receptioiis, and danced into the 
early hours of the siqmy summer mornings, 
to all appearances the happiest and most 
light-hearted of girls — ever courted, ever 
flattered by the countless crowd of admir- 
ing partners, for whonj she cared so very 
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little — ^but still with her heart bent on 
the ultimate conquest of the Hon. Bertie : 
happy when he approached her and whis- 
pered a few words to her in the midst of an 
extra crowded assembly, radiant with joy 
when he asked her to dance, and only every 
now and then rendered thonghtfiil and 
miserable when the too cautious young 
scapegrace declined one of her mother's 
pressing invitations, or passed her by in the 
Row with merely a bow, instead of stoppiQg 
to speak to her. 

And Mary, never serious, never by any 
chance dull for a single second, laughed and 
danced from morning till night, appearing 
with her rustUng skirts first iq one house 
and then in another, first at one racecourse 
and then at the next ; now leaning on the 
arm of the fascinatiag Irishman, who per- 
mitted himself at times to look perhaps a 
trifle too tenderly into her dark brown eyes, 
now joking and laughing with some wealthy 
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young peer, or making fun, with all the 
piquancy and brightness of her guileless 
nature, of this silly young coxcomb or that 
ugly old nobleman, whose hair, she would 
declare, must take at least six hours every 
morning to curl and arrange. 

Whilst Bertie and Cyril, like so many 
other young fellows, watched them closer 
perhaps than they themselves were aware 
of, and the former went with a sigh to 
keep some previous engagement with a lot 
of his gay friends down at Greenwich or 
Eichmond, and the latter cursed his unlucky 
fate which had made him the penniless son 
of a poor Irish squire. 

And the world wondered who the mys- 
terious but bewitching beauty could be, 
who had thus taken them all by storm, and 
had stolen into their hearts; and then in- 
vented all manner of stories about her, all 
of them more or less improbable. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Towards the end of that season, at a grand 
ball given in honour of the Prince and 
Princess, in the stately mansion of the 
SomervilleB (Lord Somerville, as I have 
before stated, was Lady Fairfield of Hall- 
borough's nephew, and the Hon. Bertie 
Randolph's eldest brother), all our friends 
met, as they had previously arranged to do, 
to enjoy the pleasure of one of the best 
and unfortunately last dances of the year. 
For the season was far advanced, and the 
Oaks and Ascot being events of the past, 
Goodwood was now the topic of general 
conversation. 

It was at this ball that Miss Chase was 
first introduced to Sir Lionel Wolfe, a man 
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who was destined to effect, ere long, a 
radical and complete change in the myste- 
rious beauty's life. 

Sir Lionel — a baronet of ancient family, 
and the happy possessor of many broad 
acres — ^was a man of about forty, who had 
already made some noise in the world by 
writing a couple of thick, closely printed 
volumes, which no one had had the courage 
to read, about some wondrous philosophical 
discoveries of his own, which the learned 
men of science, whose society he chiefly 
affected, had been kind enough to pronounce 
"very clever," and which subsequently the 
newspapers, without even glancing through 
them — ^for, on accoimt of their proportions 
and the unusual dryness of the subject, they 
were volumes which it would have taken a 
far greater amount of moral courage to open 
than reviewers are generally blessed with — 
had informed the world were most won- 
drously erudite — whatever that may mean 
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— and contained funds of learning most un- 
usual in such an aristocratic author. 

I will not commit myself so far as to say- 
that he was an unusually clever man, never 
having even opened his books myself — • 
though, of course, I made a point of buying 
them as soon as I heard every one was doing 
so — ^but in society he passed for a second 
Plato, only infinitely more polite and distin- 
guished than the first one, and was made a 
lion of and looked up to accordingly. 

Fortunately for the sake of his less 
learned friends, he seldom even alluded to 
his strange philosophical doctrines, and 
possessed at all events the good -taste, so 
unusual amongst such men, of keeping his 
pet hobbies to himself. But then, on the 
other hand, he seldom said anything at all, 
and a short ejaculation, uttered now and 
then, was the usual extent of his conver- 
sation. 

He was by no means an ill-favoured man. 
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aud, though he certainly looked very serious 
and solemn, it would have been difficult to 
guess from his personal appearance what an 
unusually clever man he was, as he looked 
pretty much like other people, and was only 
remarkable for his massive forehead, long 
tawny beard — which, as he was a short man, 
nearly reached to his waist — and extra- 
ordinary length of nose. 

When Sir Lionel was first introduced to 
Mary Chase, he was talking to Lady Fair- 
field, who was seated on a sofa in the red 
drawing-room, and to whom he had not long 
before been presented. 

Mary had often heard of him, and was 
pleased to make his acquaintance, but she 
was not a little surprised when, after having 
made her a very stiff bow and muttered 
something about ^^ being enchanted to be 
introduced to so charming a young lady,'' 
he remained silent, and though she waited 
for some time looking at him with her, 
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sweetest smile, he never even asked her for 
a dance. 

Lady Fairfield noticed their embarrass- 
ment, and, supposing the learned baronet to 
be rather shy, inquired of him in her most 
dulcet tones whether he did not dance. 

Sir Lionel started back as if suddenly 
awakened from a dream, and hastened to 
reply— 

"No, Madam, I never dance." 

Mary looked at him, rather amused, but, 
to Lady Fairfield's great relief, did not 
laugh, as she usually did at the very 
smallest provocation. Indeed, there was 
nothing about Sir Lionel Wolfe to make 
any one laugh, and his stately manners and 
clever-looking forehead were enough to pre- 
vent any one from doing so, however face- 
tious they might have found his remarks. 

It was now Mary's turn to be confused, 
for she felt that she ought to say some- 
thing, and somehow or other hardly knew 
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what to say to such a solemn, serious- 
looking gentleman, who evidently consi- 
dered dancing a very frivolous amusement, 
altogether beneath him. At last, after an 
awkward pause, she found nothing better to 
say, though she had puzzled her head for 
some minutes to find something worthy of 
him, than, "Do you ride in the Eow, Sir 
Lionel ? " 

"Eide!" He again looked at her from 
top to toe, and very much like a philosopher 
might look at a troublesome mosquito. 
" Very seldom. Miss Chase — and never in 
the Eow." 

'^ Oh, really ! '' she exclaimed, a trifle 
offended by his contemptuous look. " I 
thought riding would not be despised by 
even such a talented man as you are, Sir 
Lionel. I love riding, and I think one 
might as well live without laughing as 
without riding — it's a necessity of human 
nature." 
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'' I never laugh," the learned baronet 
said, assuming the most serious expression 
imaginable. 

"I am sorry for you, then," Mary ex- 
claimed, this time on the point of laughing 
herself; but fortunately she forbore to do 
so, warned by a look from Lady Faii'field, 
which she caught just in time. 

"I suppose you ride in Eotten Eow 
every morning?" Sir Lionel now inquired, 
for the first time deigning to address him- 
self to her. 

'' Oh yes." 

'' And she hunts too," her adopted 
mother added, with a proud smile. *' Mary 
is one of the best horsewomen I know." 

" Hunt ! wondrous, indeed ! " 

''Do you consider it wrong for a lady to 

hunt ? " 

"No, certainly not," he replied, still 
looking as serious as ever, but this time 
condescending to examine her more atten- 
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tively, " if she can find pleasure in such a 
pursuit." 

^'l)o you never hunt yourself?" Mary 
inquired, rather amused. 

" I used to do so once^'^ Sir Lionel mut- 
tered, as if that period of his life had been 
long since forgotten. 

^^I cannot imagine any one giving up 
hunting — / couldn't," the bewitching girl 
exclaimed, turning round to smile upon Cyril 
Delamere, who came up at that moment 
to ask her for a dance, and with whom she 
immediately went off to the ball-room. 

"What do you. think of my adopted 
daughter. Sir Lionel ?" Lady Fairfield asked 
of him as soon as they were alone. 

" Charming ! " he replied, following Mary 
with his eyes as she gracefully crossed the 
spacious apartment, leaning on the hand- 
some young Irishman's arm, her long white 
tulle skirts sweeping over the Aubusson 
carpet. 
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'^ She is a sweet, dear girl, and we are all 
very fond of her," her ladyship continued, 
noticing the admiring glance with which 
he had followed her. 

Later on in the evening Sir Lionel went 
up to Miss Chase, and asked her most 
solemnly, and looking more serious than 
ever, if he might have the honour of con- 
ducting her to sapper. 

The saucy beauty smiled, and, leaving 
her partner then and there, took his offered 
arm, and permitted him to lead her down 
the magnificent staircase into the dining- 
hall, where a large crowd had already 
assembled, their Eoyal Highnesses having 
by this time taken their depiirture. 

''I suppose you will soon be leaving 
town ? " he said, when he had most politely 
procured her everything she wanted. 

^'Yes; I am sorry to say we shall be 
leaving London very soon, as the season 
is now very nearly at an end." 
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" And may I ask where you are going ? " 
this with a slight hesitation. 

'^To Goodwood first of all, and then I 
suppose home — that is to say to Hall- 
borough Hall — Lord Fairfield's place in 
Dorsetshire, don't you know." 

" Wondrous, indeed ! " 

" I wanted very much to go to Cowes for 
the regatta, but I fear Lady Fairfield will not 
care to go there. She so particularly dis- 
likes living always at hotels, and this year 
the Newports, who generally ask us to stay 
with them, will have their house quite full." 

Sir Lionel groaned deeply, and again 
ejaculated — 

'' Indeed ! " 

" It is a pity; is it not ? " 

There was a long pause, and then the 
learned baronet said, looking intently into 
his plate — 

" I am going to the Isle of Wight in my 
yacht, the Protoplasm^ 
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"The what, please?'^ Mary exclaimed, 
looking up at him greatly surprised. 

" The Protoplasm. Don't you know what 
we have agreed to denominate by that word?'^ 

" Oh yes, of course," she replied, as much 
in the dark as ever, but not caring to dis- 
play her ignorance of scientific terms. 

"I have named my yacht Protoplasnij 
because my first book was so entitled." 

'^Ah, yes, to be sure," she again has- 
tened to reply. " And so you are going to 
the regatta in the — CataplasftnP 

" Protoj)lasmy 

" Oh, forgive me ! To be sure ! — how 
could I make such an absurd mistake !" 

''Yes ; but the Protoplasm^'^^ he continued, 
lingering longer than was necessary on 
his favourite word, " is not a racing yacht. 
I never race. I do not approve of racing. 
I keep a yacht, as I might keep a house, to 
live in it comfortably, and to entertain my 
friends." 
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" Oh, I see ! Is it a steamer ? " 

'' Yes, it is a steam yacht." 

" Oh, how I should like to see it ! " 

" Wondrous, indeed ! " and, after another 
pause, '^ Would you, really ?" 

''Awfully!" 

'' I beg your pardon ? " 

'' I mean that I should like to see your 
yacht very much," Mary answered, begin- 
ning to get rather impatient. 

"Perhaps you and your charming mother. 
Lady Fairfield, would deign to honour me 
with your company on board for a week or 
so?" 

''AtCowes?" 

" Yes, at Cowes." 

''For the regatta?" 

"If you like." 

"Oh, that would be quite too awfully 
delicious ! " 

"I beg your pardon; I did not catch 
the exact meaning of your words." 
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" I meant to say that I should like it of 
all things, Sir Lionel. But have you asked 
Lady Fairfield ? " 

"No, not yet. In fact, I never thought 
about it till just now, when you said you 
would like to go to the Isle of Wight for 
the regatta week. I do not usually enter- 
tain ladies on board the Protoplasm. I 
keep it principally for the benefit of my 
scientific friends, and I take long cruises in 
her to study the different formations of the 
rocks on the coast. Do you care for geo- 
logy. Miss Chase ? " 

" I love it ! " 

" Wondrous, indeed ! " 

" That is to say. Sir Lionel, I know very 
little about it ; but I am sure I should like 
it awfully if I had a chance of studying it." 

" Perhaps you would allow me to send 
you a book I published some months ago, 
giving an account of my discoveries " — pro- 
nouncing the word very slowly and with 
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marked emphasis — ^' of my discoveries con- 
cerning the red sandstone formation of our 
northern coasts. I spent three months in 
the Pentland Firth last year, studying the 
curious and remarkable strata of the Caith- 
ness rocks." 

" Oh, thanks so much ! But about your 
yacht the — what's its name — I am so 
very stupid that I have quite forgotten it 
already — the ' ' 

'^ Protoplasm^ 

"Ah, to be sure! How silly you must 
think me, Sir Lionel ! Well, about the Pro- 
toplasm. I wish you would induce Lady 
Fairfield to accept your kind offer. It is 
awfully good of you to have asked us." 

" I fear you will not care for my friends, 
Miss Chase," he said after a pause. "They 
are all scientific men, unused to society — 
a very different set of men to what you 
are accustomed to meet at London balls and 
country houses." 
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" I should not mind that^ as, I dare say, 
I shall not see much of them," Mary — ^who 
evidently had already made up her mind to 
mix as little with these scientific men as 
possible — hastened to reply, and then, 
fearing that she had offended Sir Lionel, 
added, almost in the same breath, '^ For of 
course they won't care to talk to such a very 
ignorant and insignificant person as I am." 

" I am not so sure of that," Sir Lionel 
replied. " One of them — Bishop Catesby 
Cure — is quite a man of the world, and 
rather partial to ladies' society." 

'' Bishop Catesby Cure ! I meet him 
sometimes at Lord Eothesay's — a charming 
man." 

^^ And a very learned prelate. He is 
devoted to the study of the earliest develop- 
ments of the human race, in which, at 
present, I am greatly interested." 

''He is very clever, to be sure. Lord 
Eothesay thinks a great deal of him." 
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"Indeed! I forgot — of course, Lord 
Eothesay is a Eoman Catholic himself." 

" A most sympathetic .man, is he not ? " 

" Yes ; only rather too trivial and frivo- 
lous, don't you think ? But I do not dislike 
him, and, if you like, I will ask him to be of 
the party." 

" Oh, that ivill be jolly ! " 

''I beg your pardon? I do not quite 
understand the full meaning of all these 
new expressions." 

Mary stared at him, and was again on 
the very verge of breaking out into a merry 
laugh ; but, being just at that moment very 
much interested in winning Sir Lionel's 
good opinion, as she was most anxious to go 
to Cowes — where, I must add, she had that 
very evening learnt Cyril Delamere* was 
going on a visit to the Earl of Newport — 
she was able to refrain from doing so, though 
she nearly drew blood from her pretty lips 
in her endeavours. 
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'^ 1 only meant to say, Sir Lionel, that I 
should be very happy indeed to meet the 
Marquis," she continued after a pause. 

"I will ask him, then; but will you pro- 
mise me to do all in your power to per- 
suade Lady Fairfield to accept my invi- 
tation ? " 

"That I will, you may be sure. Sir 
Lionel." 

" There is another man whom I think you 
will find most interesting, who will also be 
of our party on the Protoplasm — Professor 
Tinsel. I dare say you have often heard of 
him." 

" Tinsel ? Oh yes. Isn't that the man 
who wrote a book to prove that nothing is 
— and nothing is not — ^but that everything 
is becoming ? " 

" Well, not exactly ; but I think you are 
right as to his identity. I see you have 
very vague ideas respecting the latest dis- 
coveries of modem science. Some day, if 
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you will allow me, I will attempt to explain 
to you the Professor's theories." 

" In the yacht of an evening, Sir Lionel. 
"We shall have plenty of time then." 

'^To be sure — so we shall. I will ask 
Lady Fairfield this very evening to honour 
me with her company on board the Pro^- 
plasm;^^ and the learned baronet, after seeing 
the fascinating beauty safely in charge of her 
next partner, hastened to the drawing-room, 
and then and there asked Lady Fairfield to 
^'honour him with her company on board 
the Protoplasm^^ — an invitation which the 
amiable lady, foreseeing what great pleasure 
it would procure her dear Mary, was not 
very long in accepting. 



CHAPTER X. 

*^ Well, my dear, what do yoii think of our 
new friend. Sir Lionel Wolfe ? " Lady Fair- 
field asked of her adopted daughter on the 
morrow. 

The two ladies were sitting in the drawing- 
room, and listlessly looking out of the open 
window at the lines of carriages belonging 
to the fashionable crowd of people who were 
paying their respects to the handsome and 
wealthy Transatlantic widow, Mrs. Pearl, 
who inhabited the rooms below them, and 
to whose weekly reception they themselves 
were going an hour later. 

"I think him a great bore, with his 
eternal ' Wondrous, indeed ! ' stratas, red 
sandstones, and awfully clever friends," 
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Mary replied ; ^' to say notliing of his 
Cataplasm.'*^ 

" Protoplasm^ my dear child." 

" Ah, yes, Protoplasm. Who ever heard 
of such a name for a yacht ? " 

"Yet you are delighted to accept his 
invitation to spend a week in her." 

"Of course. Only think what fun we 
shall have at Cowes, just when everybody is 
there too ! " 

Lady Fairfield assumed a serious and 
thoughtful expression. 

" My dear Mary," she said after a pause, 
" you only think of amusements and 
pastimes. When will you begin to realise 
that life is a serious business ? " 

" Oh, mamma, I am so sorry ! " 

" No, my dear child, no ; you have not 
offended me. Only at times I cannot but 
think of your prospects in life, and then it 
really pains me to see how little trouble you 
take to secure for yourself a happy future. 

VOL. I. L 
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Eemember that you will not always remain a 
girl, that I am by no means as young as I 
was, and that the day I die you will be left 
alone and almost penniless in the world ; for 
I have often told you that my circumstances 
will not allow me to leave you a competence 
anything like sufficient to enable you to 
continue living in the style to which you 
are accustomed. My portion, as the fourth 
daughter of an earl, was not large ; and 
though Lord Fairfield was most generous, 
and settled a very handsome sum and a large 
dower house upon me when I married him, 
I must think of my sons : of Eupert espe- 
cially, who, the Hallborough estates being 
of course entailed upon his brother, will not 
have very much to start in life upon — only 
the allowance his father can afford to give 
him, which will be small, as the expenses 
involved in the proper maintenance of a 
family like ours are exceedingly heavy." 
Mary said nothing, but her eyes sought 
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those of her adopted mother, and when that 
lady turned round to look at her, she saw 
that they were full of tears. 

" I should be so happy, dearest, if I could 
see you comfortably settled in life, with a 
wealthy and honourable husband who will 
protect and cherish you when I am gone." 

^^ You want me to marry, mamma dear ? " 

"Yes; and I think it is high time that 
you should begin to think about choosing a 
husband." 

" You have been so kind to me that, some- 
how or other, I do not think I have ever 

properly realised my own position. But 
you are right, I cannot go on for ever 

living as I have done till now, an incubus 
upon your heart and your purse. You are 
right, I ought to get married ; but then who 
will care to marry a poor, silly, worldly 
little girl without a name, as I am ? " 

"You must not depreciate your advan- 
tages, my deax. With your beauty and 
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talents, and my influence, I am sure you 
will not find it so difficult to get a husband." 
" Alas ! I know of no one whom I love." 
" Love ! My dear child, that is the great 
mistake which half the girls make nowadays. 
They wait, and wait, and wait, to discover 
some one whom they really consider worthy 
of their love, until it is too late for them 
to pick and choose, and they are forced 
to accept the first good offer that is made 
them. Love is all very well, my dear, but 
remember that you cannot live on love — 
that love in a cottage, and all that sort of 
poetical nonsense poets and novelists delight 
in, is the very last style of life a girl like 
you would care for. And, after all, half of 
us go through life without ever discovering 
the beau-ideal of the lover we have pictured 
in our dreams, though we may imagine our- 
selves more or less in love a hundred times." 
" You are right there ; I do not think I 
shall ever be what you call in loveJ^ 
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" I think' so too, my dear ; for you are 
the least romantic girl I know, and I am 
very glad of it too, as it would really pain 
me to see you thrown away upon some 
handsome ne'er-do-well, simply because lie 
has had the good luck to fascinate your 
imagination." 

" Yet I suppose there are such things as 
love and true affection in the world." 

" No doubt of it, my dear ; and to marry 
a man simply because he happens to be 
rich and well bom is, in my eyes, quite 
as blamable, if not more so, as to run away 
with the first man with whom you think 
yourself really and truly in love, and whose 
only merit consists in his good looks and fas- 
cinating manners. You must bear in mind, 
Mary, that marriage is a life partnership, 
and that, consequently, the first thing to be 
thought of in the man we accept as a com- 
panion for life is compatibility of' temper, 
a position in which we are sure to be 
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tolerably tappy, and a brave, noble, honour- 
able nature which, if it do not inspire us 
with love, at least we shall always be able 
to look up to and respect. You have been 
used to live amidst the gaieties and plea- 
sures of life, to have every whim indulged, 
and every desire gratified — so, of course, yon 
must never think of marrying a man whose 
income and position will deprive you of 
these luxuries." 

"Yes; I fear I could only marry a very 
rich man," Mary muttered, half aloud. 

^^ There is also another thing you must 
consider, my child, and that is, that on 
account of your gay, thoughtless, and, I 
am sorry I must add, exceedingly frivolous 
nature, your husband — ^whoever he may be 
— can never hope to rely upon you as a 
good, sensible housewife, and consequently, 
from the moment you are married, will have 
to take' entirely upon himself all the more 
serious cares of life : manage the household, 
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attend to all the business of your domestic 
arrangements, and last, but not least, look 
after his pretty wife as if she were a mere 
child, and direct her steps in the world 
with a strong but tender hand. You fully 
realise all this, I suppose, Mary ? " 

" Yes," the girl answered smilingly. ^' I 
fear my husband will not have a very easy 
task of it, for I am certainly the most 
useless of creatures, and a rash, silly, spoilt 
child into the bargain. But do you think 
that any serious, sensible man will caxe to 
be burdened with a girl like me ? " 

" I do not think it half as impossible as 
you may imagine." Then, after a short 
pause, and looking steadily at her — "Did 
you observe last night at the ball how 
Sir Lionel "Wolfe looked at you, and how 
anxious he seemed to win your favour ? " 

Mary started, a little surprised. " Sir 
Lionel Wolfe, mamma? Do you suppose, 
then, that he is in love with me ? " 
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'^ I suppose nothing, my child. You must 
not allow your imagination to run away 
with you. I only stated that that worthy 
baronet, who is so highly considered by 
all . and whose fortune is said to be im- 
mense, seemed exceedingly struck with you, 
and showed you marked attentions." 

The wayward beauty could hardly refrain 

from laughing. '' And you think, then '^ 

she asked, rising from her chair. 

" That if you play your cards properly 
you might become Lady Wolfe. Yes, my 
child, I am sure of it." 

" Lady Wolfe ! " 

"And the happy possessor of one of the 
finest estates in Blankshire, without count- 
ing a house in Grosvenor Place, a shooting- 
box in Scotland, a steam yacht to cruise 
about the world in " 

"And a solemn, serious husband, who 
never laughs, and is devoted to the study 
of science, and writes clever books which 
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no one reads, but which I should be ex- 
pected to learn by heart — a regular kill-joy, 
in fact." And Mary resumed her seat by 
the window, with another merry laugh. 

"Well, better that than a spendthrift 
who will run through his patrimony in a 
few years, and get at least once a year into 
some dreadful scrape or other. Ton will 
manage to sptod quite enough money for 
both, and to enjoy life for half-a-dozen." 

"No doubt of that, mamma — thanks to 
you — for you must never forget that it 
is entirely your fault that 'I have been 
brought up the spoilt child I suppose I 
am." 

"I do not blame you, my dear child. 
It is your nature to-be gay and frivolous, 
as our worthy friend Lord Eothesay says ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I do not think 
I should like to see you otherwise than as 
you are. But then, for these very reasons, 
I consider that you require a calm, steady, 
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even if somewhat serious, husband; that is to 
say, provided you can like him sufficiently 
to bind yourself to him for life.'^ 

" You think, then, it is worth trying ? " 

"Certainly; you will never have such 
another chance; and, speaking seriously, 
my dear child, I do not see why you 
should not end by loving him. For, of 
course," she added, "you are not in love 
with that scapegrace nephew of mine, who 
goes from flower to flower like a gay butter- 
fly ; nor yet with dear old Lord Eothesay, 
though he is always paying you sweet com- 
pliments." 

Mary smiled. 

" And as for Mr. Delamere and the rest 
of those young men with whom you flirt 
every evening," continued Lady Fairfleld, 
"I do not suppose you ever trouble your 
head about them, much less your heart." 

Mary sighed. 

" So, my dear," her kind adopted mother 
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wound Tip by saying, ^^I really do not see 
why you should not marry Sir Lionel, who 
is in every respect worthy of being your 
husband." 

Mary remained silent for a few seconds, 
to all appearance lost in admiration of the 
numerous carriages in the street below ; 
but in reality thinking very seriously — or, 
at least, as seriously as she could ever 
think of anything — of Lady Fairfield's last 
words. 

" Do you think," she said at last, looking 
up suddenly at her adopted mother — ^^ do 
you think that Sir Lionel, or indeed, for the 
matter of that, any man in his position, 
and • with such fine estates, will care to 
marry an enfant trouvie like myself? " 

^^ Of course, my dear child, I shall make 
a point of telling him, the very first oppor- 
tunity I have, how I came to adopt you, and 
how I first knew you." 

" And what will he say, I wonder ? It 
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is not every one who, like you and dear 
Lord Fairfield, will be so kind and con- 
siderate to an unknown girl, found by pure 
accident on board of a ship on its way to 
India, and whom no one knows or cares 
anything about." 

'^ You take a very dismal view of your 
situation to-day, my dear Mary. You are 
not generally so downcast about it." 

" Only because I try not to think of it, 
and that is perhaps the reason why at times 
I seem so thoughtless and giddy. I try 
to forget as much as I can that I am only 
an enfant trouvee^ adopted by the kindest 
and best of women from a mere feeling of 
charity." 

"Nonsense, my child; how can you talk 
so wildly! You cannot ignore how much 
both Lord Fairfield and I love you, and 
how fond every one is of you, and besides, 
you know quite as well as I do — though, of 
course, we never allude to it or talk about 
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it even amongst ourselves — that you are as 
well bom. as any one, that your mother was 
of an old family, and that your father is 
an officer in high command in India, and 
that whenever his hard-hearted but enor- 
mously wealthy old uncle dies, will return to 
England to claim you as his only child and 
sole heiress, and will then explain to every 
one the mystery of your birth and parentage, 
which so greatly seems to amuse and occupy 
the world at present, putting an end to all 
their absurd stories and malicious scandals." 

" Tou are aware, then, that there are 
stories and even scandals circulatiug in 
society about me ? " 

" I cannot shut my ears to them, Mary ; 
but I try to think as little of them as I can, 
trusting, as I do, that one day all will be 
explained to every one's satisfaction." 

"Tou still believe, then, in that ^hard- 
hearted but enormously rich old uncle' of 
whom you were speaking just now ? " 
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'^ I have heard nothing to make me doubt 
his existence." 

Mary sighed once more, and tears began 
to rise in her soft, beautifiil brown eyes. 

'' There, child — that's enough. Do not 
let us talk of these things any longer," 
Lady Fairfield exclaimed, as soon as she 
noticed them. "Put on your bonnet — the 
pretty white one that arrived from Paris 
this very morning — and let us go down to 
Mrs. Pearl's reception, or we shall find 
every one gone." 

Mary rose mechanically, and, going up 
to her adopted mother, fiung her arms 
round her neck and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

She then went to her bed-room, which 
was close by — on the • same fioor — and soon 
afterwards emerged from it with her pretty 
new bonnet on, looking the very picture of 
innocent youth and bewitching beauty. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

Mes. Pearl's reception was at its height 
when Lady Fairfield of Hallborough and 
Miss Chase, after being duly annoilnced, 
appeared amongst the fashionable company 
there assembled. 

This amiable American widow was a 
woman of great taste as well as immense 
wealth, to the happy combination of which 
blessings she chiefly owed the unmistak- 
able popularity she enjoyed in society; and 
the apartments she occupied at the fashion- 
able hotel were most tastefully decorated 
with valuable paintings, strange and curious 
cabinets, masterpieces of Italian and Spanish 
art, and profusions of beautiful flowers, 
which gave them the look of a supremely 
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elegant conservatory, the delicious perfume 
of whose floral occupants was most soothing 
and grateful to the senses in these intensely- 
warm days of midsummer, when the gene- 
rality of London drawing-rooms become 
almost unbearable, and the most cockney 
of Londoners begins to sigh for the green 
fields and the beauties of nature. 

The rooms were crowded to overflowing, 
though certainly the society was anything 
but mixed; but the hospitable lady had 
arranged them so well that every one found 
space suflBicient to stand comfortably and 
even to move about, and chairs were pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the less 
young and active. Whilst in an inner 
room, which opened upon a court also 
decorated with precious exotics and brilliant 
coloured flowers, into which many couples 
had already retired to enjoy the fresh breeze 
of the evening, where they could almost 
imagine themselves in fair Seville or in some 
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other deKcious city of balmy Andalucia, 
fresh iced drinks, and ices, strawberries, and 
other refreshments were most temptingly 
spread upon a long table, behind which 
stood a row of powdered servants in the 
Pearl livery, ready to serve the guests with 
anything they required. 

Amongst this gay and fashionable com- 
pany I need not say that Lady Fairfield 
and her adopted daughter found several 
friends, and were soon as gaily conversing 
with them and discussing the latest topic 
of conversation as the most worldly and 
lightest hearted amongst them ; but it was 
observed by more than one of Miss Chase's 

« 

admirers that that young lady seemed 
rather preoccupied, and hardly as brilliant 
as usual, and that all attempts to conduct 
her into the little court outside, where 
several young people were already flirting 
away to their heart's content, proved as 
fruitless as if they had been made to that 

VOL. !• M 
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paragon of beauty and of propriety, Miss 
Tottenham herself. 

That week was the last of the season, and 
though several families had already left 
town — some for their shooting boxes in 
Scotland or Yorkshire, others for their 
country seats in various parts of the three 
kingdoms, for foreign watering-plaxjes, or 
Swiss or Tyrolean tours, and those who 
aimed at being the most fashionable of all 
for Goodwood or Cowes — ^yet it proved one 
of the brightest of the whole London season. 

That same evening there was a ball 
at Preston House, where the lovely and 
graceful Duchess of Northland entertained 
what was left of the fashionable world with 
an almost princely magnificence. On the 
following day a grand garden fete ; Mrs. 
Ascot's last morning party in Portland 
Place; a splendid concert at Mrs. Gray's, 
at which that handsome woman, with her 
charming friend Mrs. Baltimore Torrens — ^the 
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former so celebrated for her beauty, diamonds, 
and exquisite taste in dress, and the latter for 
her earnest devotion and gentle charity — 
entertained some five hundred of the creme 
de la creme of society with the finest of opera 
singers ; and a select and highly exclusive 
dance at Golconda House, formed the tempt- 
ing programme for the day. And on the 
Friday night took place the long-expected 
ball, given by Mrs. Pearl at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in Bond Street, which brought the 
short but unusually good season to an end. 

Mrs. Pearl's grand ball, though it had 
been delayed until the very end of the 
season, was one of the events of the London 
year, partly owing to the handsome rooms 
in which it was given, and partly to the 
tact and good taste of the giver herself, who 
spared neither money, time, nor trouble in 
arranging everything, even to the smallest 
trifles. 

Of course everybody was present, from 
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the beautiful Duchess of London, whose 
transcendent beauty was set off to its best 
advantage by the crimson silk lining of the 
walls and the almost Venetian splendour 
of the saloons — ^where pre-Kaphaelite art 
seems to have taken its temporary abode — 
to the latest toast of the town, the Channel 
Island beauty; from that handsome Mar- 
chioness — la grande dame aux frisettes — ^to 
that by no means less popular enslaver of 
men, the newly created Marquesa, whose 
rayen locks and soft Southern eyes are the 
admiration of two courts; and from the 
greatest catch in the matrimonial market, 
young Lord Preston, to the gay Lothario of 
fashion. Lord Eothesay, whom it would 
seem some ladies have not yet despaired 
of briaging one day a penitent Benedict to 
the matrimonial altar. 

Our friends Lady Lucrezia Graveyard, 
who followed the gay Marquis like a shadow 
from ball to ball, and even from country 
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house to country house, and the scheming 
Mrs. Struggles, who had moved heaven and 
earth to procure herself an invitation, might 
also have been seen at that ball — avoiding 
each other as best they could, yet full of 
sweet smiles for one another when they did 
happen to meet. 

Altogether it was a charming party, and 
Mrs. Pearl must have been more than satis- 
fied as she stood at the top of the staircase, 
between the east and the west galleries, 
welcoming her noble guests and superin- 
tending the exact list of their names, which 
a special reporter of the Morning Post^ 
stationed behind her, was carefully forming 
for the next day's column of fashionable 
events, and which she well knew would 
make her fair compatriots' mouths water — 
as the saying is — on the other side of the 
broad Atlantic. 

B<it I will not trouble my readers with a 
detailed account of that magnificent ball, of 
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which most of them must necessarily have 
retained such vivid recollections, and will 
speak only of those persons in whom we are 
chiefly interested for the moment. 

Lady Fairfield of Hallborough and her 
charming adopted daughter were naturally 
amongst the first invited, and the bewitch- 
ing Mary, whose most mysterious associa- 
tions had so puzzled society that season, and 
who, in spite of all the trouble people had 
taken to try and discover her real name, and 
the reason why Lady Fairfield had adopted 
her and given her her own family name, still 
remained the unsolved mystery of Mayfair, 
was by unanimous consent its chief beauty. 

Lady Larkington and her daughter were 
also present. The latter looking still fresh 
and pretty, but rather downcast, as on the 
morrow they were leaving town for their 
seat in Ireland, and the poor girl greatly 
feared she would not see the fasciniting 
Bertie Eandolph till the following season. 
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With anxious eyes and a beating heart 
she followed every step of the gallant giant, 
who to all outward appearance seemed so 
utterly unconscious of her unusual paleness 
and anxiety, and a cold shiver ran through 
her every time she perceived him dancing 
with or paying much attention to any pretty 
girl ; for she could not help feeling envious 
even when he paused to speak to Lady 
Lucrezia Graveyard, so strong and un- 
reasonable are the pangs of jealousy when 
first awakened in a youthful heart. 

Her anxiety, however, became altogether 
unbearable when, towards the middle of the 
evening, she suddenly perceived the Hon. 
Bertie sitting beside Mary Chase in a 
secluded corner of the water-colour gallery, 
where the lighter refreshments were served, 
and which, now that the supper-room down- 
stairs had been thrown open, was pretty 
nearly deserted. 

" The horrid girl ! " she muttered to 
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herself, her cheeks flushing suddenly. " It 
was only yesterday she assured me in the 
most innocent way imaginable that she did 
not care for him in the least, and to-night 
she has the face to flirt with him before 
my very eyes ! But I will have my revenge, 
never fear.'^ 

And re-entering the west gallery, where 
amidst wondrous " arrangements '' in impos- 
sible colours, and exquisite "nocturnes'' in 
blue and silver, and aU the rest of those 
strange pre-Eaphaelite pictures, the dancing 
had now become general, she went straight 
up to where Cyril Delamere was standing, 
apparently lost, in admiration of one of 
Mr. Jones's idealistic conceptions, and asked 
him to conduct her into the water-colour 
gallery to have some tea. 

Once there she soon managed to engage 
him in an interesting and absorbiag con- 
versation about high art and the pictures 
of the fature generally, and apparently 
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quite unconscious of Mary Chase and Bertie 
Eandolphj who were still sitting there side 
by side, evidently lost in a reverie a deucCj 
went and sat down on a sofa opposite, from 
whence she could see every movement of 
theirs, though she could not hear what they 
were saying. 

Mary was by no means as unconscious 
of her young friend's little stratagem as 
that innocent young lady imagined, but 
the fun of the thing amused her, and, pre- 
tending not to see her, leaned back on the 
sofa, turned her face towards the handsome 
fellow beside her, and pretended to listen 
to him with undivided attention. 

To look at them, certainly any one would 
have concluded that they were deeply in 
love, and a pang of jealousy shot through 
Cyril's breast when he noticed them. " She 
loves him," he said to himself, and sud- 
denly all the beautiful castles in the air he 
had been bunding for some time, and in 
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which he fondly imagined himself living 
like an enchanted prince with the lady of 
his dreams, came with a crash to the 
ground. 

How cruel fate is sometimes, to be sure ! 

In reality the words which the too- 
fascinating Bertie appeared to be so softly 
murmuring in Mary's ear, and to which 
that naughty girl was Ustening with such 
pretended rapture, were more or less of 
the foUowing nature : 

"I should certainly advise you to buy 
that maxe; she is a stunning creature. I 
have ridden her many a race myself, and 
she has won me several prizes. You dis- 
like her shoulders? They're not her best 
point, certainly, but she jumps beautiftdly, 
and can do her eight miles in thirty minutes 
without turning a hair." 

"And at Goodwood, next week, what 
horse do you advise me to back ? I should 
not mind winning a few dozen pairs of 
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gloves, you know, thougli of course I do 
not approve of betting to any large amount " 
— ^this with the sweetest and most languid 
of smiles. 

"My horse, the Black Prince. He is 
almost sure to win. I myself have laid a 
large stake upon him." 

Bertie, of course, could when needed do 
the Byron and Tennyson style of thing to 
perfection, and talk amorous poetry and 
romantic nonsense by the hour, for he was 
a bom flirt, and loved flirting though he 
dreaded love ; but on the whole he greatly 
preferred this sort of conversation. It is 
80 much easier and less exhausting to tell 
a young lady of a ringing run or a close 
finish, and to initiate her into the mysteries 
of the betting ring, than to invent appro- 
priate compliments and praise the lustre 
of her eyes and thfe taste of her dress- 
maker. 

Towards the close of the evening Mary 
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took compassion on her Mend, and duly 
B^d Jd np her fldthlees s^ to her, 
with whom the heiress was able to dance 
the last polka and take a last turn into the 
supper-room. And so they parted good 
friends, though Corisande's but too easily 
forgiving heart told her she owed her a 
grudge ; Jand, after saying good-bye for the 
present and promising to write to her from 
Cowes, the bewitching Miss Chase returned 
to the side of her adopted mother, who was 
listening to the justly celebrated and eloquent 
and brilliant conversation of Lady Golconda 
in the east gallery. 

Cyril Delamere had neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the heart to ask her for another 
waltz, though he knew that this was the 
last ball of the season. 

"I have been a fool to think about her 
at all," he said to himself. " How could I 
suppose that she could care for me ! Bah ! 
it has all been a dream — a mere dream — ^as 
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fleeting and as unreal as these three months 
they call the London season, and which 
have indeed come and gone like a mere 
dream. I must try and forget her, and 
see what I can do for myself. Eeally, I 
have been idling too long already. It is 
high time I should begin to work, if I 
ever intend to do anything ; and, by Jove, 
I mustn't go on living for ever upon my 
poor old uncle's charity, as I have done 
till now. Thank God ! that dream is over " 
— casting a lingering glance iii the direction 
o.f Mary Chase. '' The spell is broken at 
last, and I am free now to put my shoulder 
manfully to the wheel." 

And so saying, or rather thinking, the 
handsome Irishman descended the stone 
staircase of the Grosvenor Gallery, crossed 
Bond Street, and so onward, through the 
deserted streets, in the cool, invigorating 
morning air, regained his humble lodgings 
jiear the St. James's Park. 
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Mary Chase and her mother did not re- 
main much longer at the ball either. Their 
carriage was called while Cyril was still in 
the* street below, and had he deigned to wait 
a few moments in the porch, he would have 
seen the lady of his dreams step Ught as a 
fiiiry into her landau, where her innumerable 
tulle flounces surged up at the windows as if 
they had been made of some delicious creamy 
substance, and were going to overflow into 
the street at every turn of the wheels that 
were taking her towards Brook Street. 

'' By-the-bye, I never saw Mr. Delamere 
to say good-bye to him before leaving 
town," she murmured to herself as they 
drove off, suddenly recollecting that he had 
not seen them into the carriage as usual. 
''But never mind, I shall see him at Cowes 
before long ; and then, when she knows him 
more intimately, perhaps mamma will invite 
him to Hallborough. He told me he loved 
hunting. How he would enjoy a run with 
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our hounds ! and Lord Fairfield could easily 
mount him." 

Before the close of the next week our 
friends were already scattered in different 
directions. 

Corisande and her mother had crossed 
the Irish Channel, and were once more 
settled in their beautiful home in the 
Emerald Isle ; Lady Fairfield and Mary 
had gone to Goodwood House, near which 
Bertie Eandolph was not long in taking up 
his quarters for the race week ; and Cyril 
Delamere, of all our more intimate friends, 
alone remained in London, still hoping to 
make his fortune in some way or other, 
but which way he had not as yet been able 
to decide. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I SHALL not follow our friends in their 
various peregrinations. The ties of aflPec- 
tion that bind them to one another, though, 
to be sure, flimsy enough, will, I trust, ere 
long succeed in reuniting them. 

I will, therefore, take up the thread of 
my narrative a few weeks later, when, the 
Goodwood races being over, the tide of 
fashion had drifted several of them, at least, 
to the lovely Isle of Wight, for that Royal 
Yacht Squadron Regatta from which the 
bewitching Mary Chase, our mysterious 
heroine, hoped to derive so much enjoyment. 

But, in the meantime, I will make so bold 
as to transfer to these pages a letter which 
that charming but somewhat frivolous 
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young lady addressed to her Mend Miss 
Larkington in Ireland, and which will give 
a far better account of her life during the 
few weeks that elapsed between that last 
dance in London and the time when I hope to 
introduce her again to the notice of my fair 
readers at Cowes — 

" On board the * PROTOPLASM,' 
" C0WE8, Isle op Wight. 

"My dear Corisande, — You see that I 
have not forgotten you, and that I do keep 
my promises when I make them. 

" Oh, my dear friend, what fun I have had 
since I last saw you at that quite too awfully 
jolly ball given by dear Mrs. Pearl at the 
Grosvenor Gallery ! By-the-bye, would it 
not be really quite too charming if it became 
the fashion to give balls there ? They are 
such awfally nice rooms ; the floor seems just 
made for dancing ; and then it must be so 
convenient having a restaurant just below ! 
They say dear Sir C. L. has lost ever so much 

VOL. I. N 
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money by it — ^though I can hardly understand 
how^ for every time I have been I have found 
it crowded ; but if it is true, I should say he 
would only be too glad to let the galleries 
for balls. Do please suggest the idea to 
your friends in Ireland. I am dying for 
another baU in those gloriously delicious 
rooms. 

'' The pictures too look so much better 
by gaslight, don't they ? I heard some one 
say so the other night, and now I think of it 
I am quite convinced of the fact. However, 
I was so much engaged the evening of the 
ball that I never looked at them — though 
you know how far gone I am upon that sweet 
and quite too pretty ^^ nocturne," which 
always puts me in mind of those fireworks 
at the Crystal Palace, where we had such 
fun together, and were lost for nearly two 
hours, and poor mamma was so angry and 
cross afterwards, that she would never take 
me again to that ^ horrid place.' 
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"But I suppose you are dying to hear 
what I have been doing since I saw you, so 
I must not go on talking nonsense for ever, 
though I have a very good right to do so : 
am I not Frou-frou ? as dear Lord Eothesay 
—who, by-the-bye, is sitting near me read- 
ing Ouida's last iovel while I write, and 
has asked me to send you his very^ very^ best 
love — says in fun. 

" As you have doubtless noticed by the 
address at the top of my letter, we are now 
on board Sir Lionel Wolfe's yacht; and I 
must tell you that, in spite of its quite too 
dreadful name, she is an awfully jolly yacht, 
most comfortable and elegantly fitted up, and 
I am quite fetched by her ; but you must 
not ask me what sort of a ship she is, nor 
how many hundred feet of water she draws, 
nor yet at the rate of how many thousand 
horee- power her engine goes, as I am 
afraid I am awfully ignorant about all these 
things. 
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" Before going to Portsmouth, where we 
joined the yacht, I must first of all tell you 
that we passed a very pleasant week at Good- 
wood. The races were lovely — quite awfully 
good sport — and I enjoyed it altogether very 
much ; though poor dear Bertie Eandolph's 
horse — ^Black Prince, you know — did not 
win the cup, and I lost several dozen pairs 
of gloves through it ; although, to be sure, 
as I was cautious enough to say that if I 
lost I would not pay ^ it will not make much 
difference. 

'^ Some of the dresses were quite pretty. 
I noticed one particularly, which I am sure 
would have charmed you^ dearest. It was 
of that lovely and strange colour which 
emulates the golden-green glories of the 
toad, and was so betwisted and corkscrewed 
about the shapely figure of the lady who 
wore it (a dark brunette, not very unlike 
Mrs. Muleta, though not half so handsome), 
that it was most difficult to make out where 
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the toad left off and the woman began ! 
But even this modem Lamia was quite 
subdued in her taste compared with the 
wondrous variegated girls and ladies, who 
resembled nothing else between earth and 
sky save their divine selves; and after 
passing them all in review I came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Eandolph was right, 
and that my dress was by far the prettiest 
dress there. I mention his name, dear, 
because I know how highly you esteem his 
taste. As usual, I was dressed all in white. 
I hate colours, you know, and make a point 
of wearing nothing but white or black, 
according to the occasion; and my white 
silk and white lace skirts looked quite too 
sweetly fresh and pretty amidst all the 
gaudy colours, and flashy reds, and pinks, 
and blues, and greens, velvets and satins, 
which trailed upon the lawn, vainly endea- 
vouring to cut each other out. 

**Lady Agatha Fitzroland, who was 
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dressed in pink and blue trimmed with red 
flowers and black lace, told me that her 
dress came from Worth. / do not believe 
it The dear man has far better taste than 
tJiat^ whatever ignorant people — ^who credu- 
lously believe that every queer skirt that 
is attributed to him really comes from his 
house — ^may say. Now, my dress really 
came from Worth, and was a triumph of 
art. 

^^But I have now said quite enough of 
Goodwood, and I must tell you, as I 
promised, how I like Sir Lionel on a closer 
acquaintance, and who, and what like^ are 
his guests on board the yacht. 

"I think that, upon the whole, Sir 
Lionel is not half bad. He seems awfully 
fond of me, and pays me constant atten- 
tions ; which, however, is but natural, as I 
am the only young lady on board. 

" Perhaps I am not quite exact when I 
say that I am the only young lady on boardy 
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and what I ought to have said is that I am 
the only 'pretty young lady on board. But, 
although tim would have been quite true, 
I do not think it is altogether nice for me 
to say it. 

" But you will be bothering your head to 
find out who the other girl can be, and 
perhaps will even have jumped to the con- 
clusion that I am jealous of her ; so I will 
at once satisfy your curiosity. 

" The other girl is Miss Wolfe, a cousin 
of Sir Lionel's, a young lady of about 
seven-and-twenty, who, though perhaps by 
no means ugly, is the most uninteresting 
and dowdy girl I ever met in polite society. 
She is awfully clever, however, though she 
will dress like a very third-rate governess, 
and insists on wearing a yellow gown, blue 
gloves, and a green veil round her immense 
straw hat, looking for all the world like 
that delightful old English lady in Fra 
Diavoh^ and she has really read all Sir 
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Lionel's books ; which, I'll be bound to say, 
is far more than any one else on board has 
done, though some of our host's scientifie 
friends pretend that they have read them 
all, and over and over again, too. 

" I was quite disgusted with Miss Wolfe 
the first time I saw her, and made up my 
mind never to speak to her; but I am 
getting almost fond of her now — I am sure 
I do not know why — ^and her eccentricities 
in dress no longer make me laugh. She is 
really very clever, and can talk well on any 
subject, except dress or fashions ; but then 
poor thing ! she has never been really in the 
world, and has only mixed with scientific 
people and solemn men of letters all her 
life. Mamma has asked her to come to 
Hallborough with her cousin when he 
comes, which I believe is to be about 
Christmas, so I really must try to teach 
her to dress better, if it be only for the 
honour of the house. 
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" Besides this Miss Wolfe (who, by-the- 
bye, rejoices in the dreadful name of 
Camilla), mamma and I are the only ladies 
on board. The rest are all men; and of 
these the youngest is Sir Lionel — only 
fancy ! Yet, as we are always going back- 
wards and forwards to Cowes, we see plenty 
of nice fellows; and sometimes our kind 
host is charming enough to ask some of 
them to tea, and even to dinner, if mamma 
or I seem very fond of them. 

" The Marquis is as delightful as ever, 
and the Eoman Catholic Bishop Catesby 
Cure makes himself generally amiable. He 
is one of the most gentlemanly and fascina- 
ting priests I know ; but, mtre nou8^ I do not 
believe he is half so fond of scientific studies 
— ^though, of course, he may know a great 
deal about them — as Sir Lionel evidently 
imagines, and he is always quite ready to 
leave him and his clever friends, even in 
the midst of a warm discussion on extinct 
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animals — ^which just now seems to be onr 
strange host's peculiar weakness — ^and ac- 
company us in our expeditions to tlie town^ 
where he seems to have many Mends. 

" The rest of the men are simply dreadftdj 
and I can only call them bores^ especially 
Professor Tinsel, who is never known to 
smile, and seems unable to talk, of anything 
but megatheriums, mastodons, natural selec- 
tion, and all such nonsense. He and his 
friends evidently think us ladies a great 
nuisance, and the way he looks at me every 
now and then over his spectacles, is enough 
to make any one shudder. Mamma says it 
is very wrong of me to make open fun of 
him and to burst out laughing every time 
he speaks, but I should like to know how 
I could possibly help it. 

" The captain of the yacht, who is quite 
a gentleman, and with whom I have often 
long chats on deck, is the greatest contrast 
to these men you can possibly imagine. He 
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is a fresh-coloured, round-faced, light mous- 
tached, small, roundabout man, always ready 
to smile at the smallest possible provocation. 
His expression seems to be saying beseech- 
ingly, "Bo, please, mate me smile — I'm 
only waiting to be asked to smile ! " and he 
is altogether quite amusing. He is very kind 
—ordering boats to take us ashore whenever 
we want to go, and seeing that everything 
is arraaged comfortably for us, which Sir 
Lionel, though he fidgets about a great deal, 
never seems, somehow or other, to think 
about. He evidently understands ladies, 
which is a great deal more than can be said 
for his master. 

" But I must stop now^ or I shall quite 
.frighten you by the length of my epistle. 
Only fancy ! I have filled nearly five sheets, 
and I have never even asked you how you 
are enjoying yourself, and what your pro- 
jects for the winter are ! Am I not selfish ? 

" Mamma — I mean, of course, Lady Fair- 
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field — I always call her mamma, you know, 
she is so awfully kind to me, though, of 
course, you know very well she is not really 
my mother — ^is talking of inviting you and 
Lady Larkington to come and stay with us 
at Hallborough, some time before the new 
year. I will keep her to it, you may be 
very sure ; only you must also on your side 
persuade your mamma to accept her inyite- 
tion. I will see that there shall be a plea- 
sant party to meet you, that we may have 
great fun. I think you told me you liked 
hunting. We have very good sport down at 
Hallborough, and you can ride my filly. 
Black Bess, who is a real darling^ and can 
go like lightning across country. 

"And now I must really say good-bye. 
To-morrow we are going on a cruise right 
round the island, the day after is the 
Eegatta, and in the evening there will be a 
great ball at the Club, and the day after 
that, we are all going to a garden party 
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across the water at Count Yan Tiani's pretty- 
place, and in the evening again we have a 
dance at Cowes at Lady Newport's house — 
so you see how gay and busy we are. 

*'With very best love to your darling 
mamma, believe me, sweetest, 

" Tours, very affectionately, 
'^Maby Chase." 

" P.S. Mr. Delamere — do you remember 
him ? that tall, handsome, dark-haired Irish- 
man, who, by-the-bye, I believe is a cousin 
of yours — ^is staying with the Newports at 
Cowes. I met him quite unexpectedly yes- 
terday, as I was walking to a place near the 
town they call Egypt, and he asked me to 
remember him very kindly to you when I 
wrote." 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

It is the day after the great Eegatta, in the 
afternoon-one of those warm, sunny, oppres- 
sive afternoons which, if it were not for thB 
fresh sea-breezes that every now and then 
come blowing gently over the calm blue 
waters, rippling their surface, and freely 
circulating under the awning of the yacht, 
one would almost faint from utter exhaus- 
tion and the impossibility of breathing in 
the fiimace-like air. 

The sky overhead is blue and cloudless ; 
the sea, where it is not rippled by the wel- 
come breeze, lies like a mirror of burnished 
sHver around them. 

Lady Fairfield of Hallborough and Sir 
Lionel Wolfe are listlessly walking up and 
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down the deck of the Protoplasm^ pen- 
sively gazing at the large six-oared boat 
which is conducting the bewitching Miss 
Chase, chaperoned by the young Countess 
of Newport and accompanied by the Ladies 
Flitterville, Miss "Wolfe, the Marquis of 
Eothesay, and some other members of their 
party, to Count Yan Tiani's pretty marine 
residence, where a large garden party has 
drawn the rank and fashion of Cowes, and 
its temporary yachting population. 

Lady Fairfield, who dislikes crowds and 
feels quite exhausted by the intense heat, 
has pleaded a headache as an excuse for 
remaining behind, and Sir Lionel imme* 
diately said he would stay on board to keep 
her company. 

" I really cannot imagine what pleasure 
people can find in dressing themselves up 
and rushing to large receptions in weather 
like tiiis," she is saying, famiiiig herself 
violently. 
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" Miss Chase, however, was most anxious 
to go," Sir Lionel remarks, after a pause, 
" Wondrous, indeed ! Nothing ever seems to 
fatigue her. She is always all agog to rush 
hither and thither and everywhere, if any 
pleasure is to be obtained." 
• Lady Fairfield sighs. 

" Yes ; she- is young and fall of spirits. 
Nothing ever seems to tire her." 

" She must be very strong to stand it. I 
fear that sort of life would soon knock me up." 

" Do you not admire her ? '^ glancing at 
him as she speaks, to see what effect her 
words produce. 

The cautious baronet buries one of his 
hands in his long tawny beard, as it is his 
habit to do when called upon to think out 
any important problem. "Yes," he replies 
at last, taking a seat beside Lady Fairfield ; 
" she is the most charming and unaffected 
girl I have ever known." 

" You are right. Sir Lionel — her greatest 
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charm is perhaps in her being so extremely 
natural." 

Another long pause. 

" Yet, although she seems so frivolous 
and light-hearted, she is the sweetest and 
dearest of girls," Lady Fairfield continues, 
seeing that, her host has made no comment 
upon her last remark, and evidently anxious 
not to permit the subject to drop so soon. 

" Ton seem very fond of her. Lady Fair- 
field." 

" How can I be otherwise ? She has been 
my constant companion ever since she was 
a baby in arms. I have brought her up 
entirely. She has never known any other 
mother but me." 

" Eeally ! " 

Lady Fairfield looks at him steadily from 
under her large parasol, and as if she would 
fain read his innermost thoughts. 

^' I suppose you are aware," she says pre- 
sently, " that she is my adopted daughter ?" 

VOL. I. 
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"So I have heard," he replies, evidently 
unwilling to commit himself. 

" Yes ; I have adopted her and given her 
our family name, though she is by no 
means an enfant trouvSe, and her own is in 
every respect as worthy and even as noble." 

" Wondrous, indeed ! " 

"I tell you this, Sir Lionel, because I 
am by no means ignorant of the strange 
stories which are circulating in the world 
respecting her. I suppose some of them 
have already reached your ears?" — speaking 
very cautiously, and weighing every word 
she utters. 

"Well, yes ; I have heard several different 
accounts of her, Lady Fairfield — people are 
so very inquisitive no ^aday s ! but, to tell 
you the truth, these scandals never affect me, 
for I feel convinced that everything about 
her must be right and proper, when you and 
Lord Fairfield have undertaken to protect 
her and introduce her in society." 
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"It is very kind of you to say so, Sir 
Lionel ; yet as you seem to take such a great 
interest in her" — this with a half suppressed 
smile — " and as she is at the present moment 
your guest on board this yacht, I think it 
is but right that you should know some- 
what more about her strange history than 
the generality of the world, whose idle 
curiosity, as you expressed it just now, I 
utterly despise.'^ 

"Well, yes, I certainly do feel inte- 
rested in her ; but if it is a secret, Lady 
Fairfield, please do not imagine yourself 
obliged to confide it to me. Your word is 
quite suflEicient, and as a friend and protege 
of yours — even if she were not one of the 
most charming and most accomplished 
young ladies it has ever been my good 
fortune to meet — I should always consider 
her a most welcome guest." 

"You are too kind, Sir Lionel — much 
too kind; and if I offer to reveal to you 
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all the particulars that I know concerning 
Mary's history, it is only, believe me, be- 
cause I am convinced of the sincere affec- 
tion you feel towards her, and of the real 
and imselfish friendship you bear her." 

Sir Lionel bows. The amiable lady per- 
haps expresses his feelings towards her 
bewitching adopted daughter a trifle too 
strongly, and evidently imagines that he 
cares for her more than he actually does ; 
but what can he sav ? Is she not the most 
bewitching of lovely girls ? And, after all, 
if he did feel so warmly towards her, where 
would be the harm? To see her and to 
love her, seemed, even to this serious and 
solemn man, to be but synonymous terms. 

'^ I shall be charmed to hear Miss Chase's 
story, and how you came to adopt her. 
Lady Fairfield ; though, believe me, it will 
scarcely add to the interest I already feel in 
her." 

Lady Fairfield is silent for a second. 
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evidently endeavouring to awaken her re- 
collections of the past, and then in a firm, 
clear voice she begins. 

" What I am going to relate happened a 
long time ago — ^very soon after my marriage. 
Lord Fairfield, who was then a young man, 
and took a far more active part in politics 
than he now does, had been intrusted by the 
government then in power with a delicate 
and rather important mission in India, to 
fulfil which he was forced to go over there, 
to remain perhaps for some time. As travel- 
ling was by no means as easy in those days 
as it has since become, and the possibility 
of his having to remain in India for so long 
rather alarmed us, I determined to accom- 
pany him, preferring, as I did, even the 
hardships of a long journey, and the dis- 
comforts of a prolonged stay in the East, 
to parting from my dear husband for such a 
very indefinite period. 

" I was, however, forced to leave both my 
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sons behind — they were much too young and 
delicate at that time to undertake such a long 
journey, and the doctors we consulted all 
informed us that the climate of India would 
most likely prove fatal to them ; so, after 
a few weeks of indecision, for I was devoted 
to them, and only after very serious con- 
sideration, I determined to leave them in 
charge of their grandmother, the Dowager 
Lady Fairfield, who loved them almost as 
much as I did, and in whose care I knew 
they would be perfectly happy, and started 
on the long voyage with my husband. 

" At first I did nothing but weep and feel 
utterly miserable without my children, for 
since their birth I had never been away 
from them for so much as a single night ; 
but gradually I grew more reconciled to 
my fate, and began to take some interest in 
our fellow-passengers. Amongst them there 
happened to be a lady — evidently a newly 
married one — who was also on her way to 
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Bombay, where her husband, who was an 
officer in the army, had not long before 
gone with his regiment. She was exceed- 
ingly young and pretty, and was travelling 
alone with a young child, of whom she 
seemed exceedingly fond, devoting all her 
time to it. 

^^My heart was very soon touched, and 
this young girl with the child, who seemed 
about the same age as my youngest boy, 
interested me beyond measure ; after a time 
we became great friends — the journey to 
India was then very long and tedious, and 
one had plenty of time to make acquaint- 
ances and even to form friendships — ^and 
when she felt more at home with me, the 
young lady told me the history of her life. 
It would seem that she was the daughter of 
a clergyman, and that about two years 
previously she had fallen in love with a 
young officer belonging to a regiment 
quartered near her father's rectory. He 
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had moved heaven and earth to marry her ; 
but, as most unfortunately his family did 
not approve of the match, and his uncle, 
•who was a rich banker in the City, and 
wanted him to marry a lady of rank he had 
chosen for him, threatened to disinherit him 
if he married her, it was at last decided 
between them that they should be united 
secretly one day at the old church ; for her 
father did not at all disapprove of the 
marriage, and was even quite willing to 
perform the ceremony in private. So the 
young people were duly married, and for a 
year after their marriage had led a quiet 
happy life in the country, without his rich 
relations knowiQg anything of the event. 

"One day, however, the young fellow's 
regiment was ordered out to India, and he 
was forced to depart, leaving his wife and 
newly-born child behind him. But the 
youthful mother could not endure the separa- 
tion, and, after some hesitation and a great 
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deal of opposition from her parents, had 
determined to follow her gallant husband, 
and had embarked at Portsmouth, taking 
her passage in the same ship with us. 

" She was a pretty, retiring, shy, delicate- 
looking little thing. She had evidently 
been suffering from some iUness or other 
for some time before, and the voyage upset 
her completely ; she grew worse and worse, 
and, to the general consternation, she finally 
expired before we had left the waters of the 
Eed Sea. 

" Her sudden death — for it was exceed- 
ingly sudden at the end, though the doctor 
on board had from the first informed us 
that she could not live very long — was a 
great blow to us all, and to me especially, 
because of the poor little girl, in whom I 
had, from the first, felt so greatly inte- 
rested, and who had taken so wonderftdly 
to me, and who was now left destitute and 
alone in the world, without a mother's 
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tender care to watch over and protect 
her. 

'^The body of the poor lady was com- 
mitted to the deep in the presence of 
aU the passengers, after the impressive 
funeral service of the Church of England 
had been duly read over it by the Captain. 
And now what was to become of her 
young child became the general topic of 
conversation. It happened that I was the 
only one on board to whom the unfor- 
tunate woman had confided her story, and 
therefore, of all the passengers, I alone 
knew of the existence of the child's father, 
and where he was then quartered ; so, very 
naturally, I undertook the charge of her 
during the rest of the voyage, and, when 
we landed at Bombay, took her away with 
me, intending, of course, to give her up to 
her father as soon as I could. 

"My first care on landing was natu- 
rally enough to write to this gentleman, 
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breaking the dreadful news to him as 
gently as I could; but I did not receive 
any answer from him until some weeks 
afterwards, when we had reached our final 
destination, which was many hundreds of 
miles in the interior of the country, and 
in a place exceedingly difficult of access, 
especially from Madras — the town in which 
he was at the time quartered. His letter, 
when it arrived, filled me with misgivings 
and anxiety. He dwelt very much upon 
the loss he had sustained, and gave me 
a most touching account of the circum- 
stances connected with his marriage and 
subsequent life, which agreed perfectly 
with what his poor young wife had told 
me on board ship, and he insisted very 
strongly, though in a most gentlemanly 
manner, that I should keep his secret, as, 
now that his wife was dead, it could do 
no good to any one to declare his marriage, 
and would most probably greatly injure 
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his future prospects, and consequently those 
of his child ; for his uncle would never for- 
give him if he got to know how he had 
been deceiving him for the last two years. 
All this, you will say, was reasonable 
enough, and only natural, considering that 
a great fortune was entirely dependent 
upon his marriage being kept a secret; 
but the part that most disappointed me 
in his letter was that concerning his 
little daughter. In the long, careftdly 
written epistle, he only mentioned her 
twice, and in conclusion he stated very 
coldly, and as I thought most unfeelingly, 
that in his present position the child 
would be a great trouble to him, that 
he could not give her that care and atten- 
tion which European children required in 
India, and that consequently he would 
feel greatly obliged to me if I would 
kindly place her with some person on 
whose honesty and fidelity I could fully 
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rely, and to whom he would make what- 
ever allowance I should think proper for 
the child's maintenance. All this was 
sensible enough, and most business - like ; 
but, somehow or other, it filled me with 
grief and anxiety. It was evident that 
he did not care very much what became 
of the child — for whom, indeed, I quite 
understood he could hardly yet feel much 
afifection, as she had been born after his 
departure from England, and he had con- 
sequently never seen her, and besides, I 
was sure I perceived, from two or three 
expressions in his letter, that in his heart 
of hearts he evidently held the poor child 
in a way responsible for her mother's 
unexpected death ; so I, who had become 
really very much attached to the child, who 
so innocently and so naturally had taken 
the place of my own baby-boy whom I 
had left behind, and not hapipening to 
know any one to whom I could entrust 
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her with entire confidence, determined to 
take charge of her and bring her up my- 
self." 

Lady Fairfield, who has been speaking 
all this time, now pauses for an instant, 
and her eyes seek those of the baronet, 
who has been listening to her most atten- 
tively, with the desire to see what effect her 
narrative has produced upon him. 

Sir Lionel feels deeply interested. He has 
not lost a single word of her discourse, and 
fully realises that something is expected of 
him in the way of an answei* or a question. 
However, nothing better comes to his mind 
than his favourite expression, " Wondrous, 
indeed ! " and that is all he says. 

Lady Fairfield then continues her narra- 
tive. 

" Lord Fairfield and I remained two 
years in India, and during that time little 
Mary was a great comfort and pleasure to 
me. Every day I discovered something 
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new to love and admire in her — for she was 
a most precocious child, and took notice of 
everything she saw or heard — and the first 
word she learnt to utter was ' ma^mma ; ' 
how could I then help loving her as if she 
had been my own child ! " 

"At last the time grew near when, 
my husband's mission being brought to a 
successful termination, we were once more 
free to return to England. I was loth to 
part from my little adopted daughter. I 
could not bring myself to leave her behind 
in India, and so I wrote to her father, 
begging him to allow me to bring her away 
with me. I had had several communications 
with him during this long period, and we 
had become almost friends, although we had 
never met. And he wrote to me giving me 
full permission to do what I liked with 
the child. He said he could never be 
grateful enough for all I had done for him, 
and fully agreed with me that the -climate 
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of Europe would be far more invigorating 
for her than that of India; but he -added 
that before her final departure from India, 
he would like to see her, if only for an hour 
or two, so as to give her a father's kiss, as, 
having obtained a very good appointment in 
the Presidency of Madras, he would have to 
remain in India for some years yet. He 
accordiDgly met us at Bombay, while we 
were there awaiting the steamer that was to 
bring us back to England, and remained 
with us until we sailed. 

" He was, as we had rightly conjectured 
from his letters, a very gentlemanly and 
superior man, and both Lord Fairfield and 
I were delighted with him. He loaded me 
with presents — for the most part handsome 
and valuable specimens of Indian art — 
which I hardly liked to accept, but which 
he most politely forced me to bring away, 
as a small expression of his gratitude for 
all I had done for his wife and child — for. 
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of course, I had refused from the first to 
accept any money from him to defray her 
expenses, though he had repeatedly insisted 
upon my doing so ; and after an affectionate 
ferewell we parted from him, and I have 
never seen him again, though we still cor- 
respond occasionally." 

Lady Fairfield again pauses for a moment, 
and again Sir Lionel mutters between his 
teeth, '' Wondrous, indeed ! " 

^^Mary has been my constant companion 
ever since. She has never been away from 
me for any length of time since the day she 
was first placed in my arms by the captain 
of the ship in which her poor mother died, 
and has known no other parents but Lord 
Fairfield and myself. Her father had 
begged of me not to call her by her right 
surname, as that might have attracted the 
notice of his relations, and they would have 
immediately set to work to discover the 
truth, which would have greatly endangered 
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both his and her prospects in life ; so she has 
always been called Miss Chase, and to this 
day, no one, not even she, has any idea of 
what her real name and position may be. 

" I am fully aware of the dangers attached 
to such a strange and persistent conceal- 
ment, and know full well what my enemies, 
and indeed even several of my friends, are 
unkind and uncharitable enough to suppose 
and even to say ; but what could I do. Sir 
Lionel ? It was only on this condition that 
her father allowed me to keep her, and she 
had become almost necessary to my happi- 
ness. After all, what does it matter ? One 
of these days her father's immensely rich old 
uncle will die, and then he will be able to 
return to England, and to expl'ain to the 
satisfaction of every one the strange mystery 
which at present surrounds her, and, I doubt 
not, give her a very handsome portion. 

'^ In the meantime," Lady Fairfield con- 
tinues, rising from the stool on which she 
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has been sitting — " in the meantime, the 
years roll on with heartless rapidity. I am 
growing old and tired of the world, and 
Mary is no longer a young girl. Something, 
I fear, must be done for her. She is indeed 
the kindest-hearted, dearest of girls, and 
loves me as if she were indeed my own 
daughter ; but I fear I have either brought 
her up very badly, or allowed her to have 
her own way to too great an extent. If she 
do not marry soon, and settle down early in 
life, I greatly fear she willy in the course of 
time, become a careless, wayward, discon- 
tented creature, satiated with the amuse- 
ments which society can alone give her — 
and of which I fear she has had too many 
already in my house — and at the same time 
utterly unable to discover happiness in any 
other and less frivolous sort of life. After 
the life of excitement and perpetual change 
she has led amongst us, I fear she will not 
care much to settle down with her father 
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and lead a quiet unfashionable life, such as 
he, in spite of all his wealth, will alone be 
able to offer her on his return. I really 
begin to tremble for her future happiness. 
If I could only marry her to some dis- 
tinguished and wealthy man, who would be 
able to give her a position in society 
befitting her taste and education, and at 
the same time could direct her wayward 
steps and guard her innocent heart, before 
her father claims her, I should indeed be 
happy." 

Lady Fairfield says this, looking atten- 
tively at her host, opposite whom she is 
now standing, and bringing her long dis- 
course to a rather abrupt termination. 

Sir Lionel thrusts his right hand into his 
long tawuy beard, remains silent for a . 
second or two buried in deep thought, and 
then says, speaking very slowly, as is gene- 
j-ally his custom, and so low that only the 
meaiiing of lus words reach his companion— 
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^^I fear the man who marries that girl 
will not have a very easy life of it.'^ 

Lady Fairfield, evidently anxious to dis- 
pel any disagreeable impression which her 
last words may have given him of her dear 
adopted daughter's somewhat careless and 
frivolous disposition, hastens to exclaim in 
a cheerful voice- — 

" She has never been thwarted in her life, 
it is true, and the complete freedom she has 
enjoyed ever since she was a child may have 
rendered her perhaps a trifle less conven- 
tional and serious than most English girls 
are ; but, believe me, she is a very amiable 
girl, and easily led by those she loves, and 
any one who had a real influence over her 
affections could mould her and bring her to 
a more thoughtful and serious turn of mind. 
It is perhaps because I love her so dearly, and 
have studied her nature so thoroughly, that 
I am thus able to perceive her faults, and even 
imagine them worse than they really are." 
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''But when you, who have done so much 
for her, cannot control her, do you think 
it probable that a mere stranger might 
do so?" 

''A mere stranger, perhaps not; but a 
husband — a husband whom she could at 
once love and look up to and respect." 

'' I fear such a man as you picture to 
yourself, Lady Fairfield, would scarcely 
take the fancy of a handsome, high-spirited 
girl like Miss Chase." 

''And why not, pray? It has always 
struck me most forcibly, in the large expe- 
rience I have of the world, that people as 
a rule love their opposites, and are far more 
likely to be influenced by them than by 
those whom they feel are on the same plane 
with themselves. Now confess. Sir Lionel, 
that you yourself — who, as every one knows, 
are a very superior man, and only find 
pleasure in deep and learned studies, and 
whose whole life has been devoted to science 
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and searching after new truths — take a 
far greater interest in gay and brilliant 
young girls, whose entire existence, like 
that of gay, pretty butterflies, seems to be 
made up of frivolous pastimes and innocent 
amusements, than in serious and somewhat 
older women, whose occupations deprive 
them of that animation and cheerfulness 
which forms the chief charm of youth, and 
admire a pretty and unsophisticated young 
girl far more than a careful matronly house- 
wife?" 

'' H'm — h'm ! Perhaps ! Wondrous, in- 
deed! Well — yes; the pleasures of youth 
are so foreign to me that perhdps I do like 
at times to forget the more serious business 
of life, and indulge in the admiration of 
youth and beauty. I dare say you are not 
far wrong. Lady Fairfield, though you must 
confess that you affirmed your theory quite 
a priori P 

" I know nothing of your clever words, 
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Sir Lionel. I am sorry to say my educa- 
tion in that way was very much neglected. 
You see, when I was a girl women were 
not expected to know a great many things 
which now, I am very glad to observe, 
seem to have become^ almost ^ necessary 
part of a young lady's education; though, 
to my mind, we poor women lose more than 
we gain when we attempt to fathom the 
occult mysteries of science, and, as it were, 
encroach upon the province of the more 
learned and talented sex " — this in a sweet, 
gentle voice, but with a malicious twinkle 
in her eye, which is hidden by her large 
straw sun-hat. 

" Perhaps you are right, indeed." 
^' Now fifty years ago, Sir Lionel,'' 
speaking very slowly and pointedly, making 
every word convey its full meaning — '^ fifty 
years ago a young lady such as your learned 
and deeply read cousin, who, by-the-bye, is 
a most remarlcahle woman, would have been 
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considered a phenomenon — yes, a pheno- 
menony 

'' Camilla ! " 

^^Yes, Sir Lionel, she is a wonderfully 
clever woman, much more learned than most 
men one meets." 

" Wondrous, indeed ! Such a mind ! and 
such a head for natural history and mathe- 
matics ! At the early age of ten she knew 
the whole of Buffon by heart, could have 
told you the name of every animal, both 
existing and extinct, and would have, like a 
second Pascal, invented — ^yes, actually in- 
vented — Euclid for herself, if her tutor had 
not taught it her." 

"As you remarked, she is indeed a 
wonderfully learned young lady." 

"I am sorry to say our theories about 
the new discoveries pf Mr. Darwin do not 
quite agree. Her precise and perhaps too 
mathematical mind will not permit her to 
accept the doctrine of natural selection; 
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yet she was of- great assistance to me 
when I was writing my great work on the 
subject.'^ 

'^ So people say." Malicionsly — " I have 
been told that she helped yon a great deal 
by different people ; but then the world is so 
spiteful, don't yon think, Sir Lioneil? They 
will never believe one has composed any- 
thing clever all by one^s self^ but must always 
say that the best parts were written by 
some one else." 

Sir Lionel pricks up his ears at this, 
and exclaims rather more excitedly than is 
perhaps quite necessary, '^ How very absurd ! 
how very absurd ! as if / should let any one . 
write anything in my books ! " 

'^ Of course it is absurd, Sir Lionel, very 
absurd ; but, you see, as Miss Wolfe is your 
constant companion and she is so very learned^ 
you can scarcely blame the world if it 
give her the credit of helping you in your 
writings." 
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"They give her the credit, then, of 

Bah, how absurd ! '^ 

" It is — is it not ? But, dear Sir Lionel, 
if I were you I would not But per- 
haps it is not for me to give t/o'u advice.^' 

"You would advise me. Lady Fairfield, 
to " 

^^Tes — just so. I see you understand." 

" But I do not—rl do not understand you 
at all. What were you going to say ? " 

" Well, then, if I must speak clearly, if I 
were yow, with your talents and t/our learning 
— ^well, I should not like it to be supposed 
that a woman helped me. You understand 
now why I said this morning that in marry- 
ing, a man of science and an author — any 
very clever man, in fact, who wishes to make 
his name famous in the world of literature 
— should rather chose a wife for her youth 
or her beauty than for her talents and her 
learning." 

Sir Lionel is silent for some minutes; 
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then he asks, looking at Lady Fairfield 
inquiringly — 

'^ Do you believe that a young and beau- 
tiful girl — a young lady like your handsome 
adopted daughter, for instance — could ever 
care for me — love me, in fact, enough to 
become my wife ? " 

Lady Fairfield tries her very best to blush, 
and exclaims with her sweetest smile — 

'^ How can you ask me such a question. 
Sir Lionel ! " 

''It is true," he says thoughtfully, "I 
am not so very old, after all — not half the 
age of Lord Eothesay, for instance, whom 
all the ladies like so much — and at one time, 
at Eton, I was considered rather a good- 
looking fellow. But I have thought so little 
of these things lately ! " 

'' And you are so clever! iN'o woman could 
help admiring your vast mind." 

'' Do you think Miss Chase admires me ? 
I do not think, though, she has ever read 
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any of my works, and I should say she did 
not possess much of a head for science. She 
has not yet committed to memory the name 
of my yacht, and will insist on calling it the 
Cataplasm J or something equally absurd." 

" Oh, poor dear girl ! she has had so few 
opportunities of improving her mind as 
yet ! " 

" Has she ever said anything which could 
lead you to suppose that she thinks of 
me ^well, with affection^? " 

" Oh no, Sir Lionel ; she is not a girl to 
speak of her feelings towards a man who 
has never asked her for her love." 

" I am glad she is not fast. I particularly 
dis]ik.efast girls." 

''Fast! my Mary fast / Oh, Sir Lionel, 
how could you even think of such a thing ! " 

"She hunts, though, skates and dances 
and plays billiards. She herself told me she 
played billiards.'^' 

" Oh, sometimes of an evening with me^ 
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for exercise; and as for hunting and danc- 
ing and skating, all girls do that. I myself 
was passionately fond of these amusements 
when I was her age." 

" Wondrous, indeed ! " 

'^- Not at all. Youth you know will assert 
itself, even in the most strictly and seriously 
brought up young ladies. Every one cannot 
be so clever and learned as your talented 
cousin ! " 

These last words, which Lady Fairfield 
pronounces with a certain sarcasm, are the 
crowning thrust. The learned baronet is 
utterly unable to resist any longer, and, 
taking a seat near his amiable guest, under 
the awning of the deck, just where the fresh 
sea-breeze first strikes the yacht, forgets 
for a moment that he is the clever man 
of science and the great discoverer he so 
firmly believes himself to be, and confesses 
.to her how great is his admiration for the 
bewitching Mary Chase, and how happy he 
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should be if he could one day become her 
lord and master. 

Lady Fairfield listens to him with a 
willing ear and a smiling countenance. She 
has gained her point at last, and she is 
perfectly happy, even though she had given 
up Count Van Tiani's garden party to obtain 
it. Yet she is afraid of giving km too much 
hope at present : she is not so very sure that 
after all Mary will be so very ready to listen 
to his addresses. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Cyril Delamere, like a big blundering 
moth whirling and fluttering about the 
flame of a candle that has already scorched 
its wings, and in which it knows it will 
sooner or later perish altogether, had come 
to Cowes after the bewitching beauty, and 
was still hovering about her, in spite of 
all his good resolutions. He was quite 
convinced now — indeed, had he not been 
so from the very first ? — ^that the lovely 
and mysterious Mary Chase could never 
be his, and that, as his friend Fire- 
wood informed him that afternoon at Hur- 
lingham, now so many months ago, the 
fellow not blessed with sixty thousand a 
year and a coronet to lay at the feet of 
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this adorable creature, was the weakest of 
fools if he ever thought seriously of making 
her his. But then, having once seen and 
even been admitted to the intimacy of this 
most bewitching of young ladies, how could 
he ever really hope to forget her ? 

And yet Cyril was not one of those weak- 
minded youths who possess no powers of 
resolution and firmness. He had tried his 
best, his very best^ to forget Mary Chase ; 
but, alas I he had tried in vain. And now, 
a whole month after the London season, a 
whole month after he had so manfully 
registered a vow in his heart to fly from 
her fascinations, never again even to think 
of her, he once more found himself haunting 
the spots she mostly frequented, hurrying 
from garden party to garden party, and 
from dance to dance after her, and moving 
heaven and earth to get invitations to the 
same houses and yachts where she visited. 

" I am a fool, a deuced fool, to think of 
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her," he would say to himself a hundred 
times every day, and again every night 
when he retired to his room after a crowded 
ball or assembly at which he had danced 
more than once with her, he promised him- 
self over and over again to return to London 
at once, to fly. from her and never see her 
again, yet on the morrow he again found 
himself sitting beside her in the club gardens, 
or under the awning of some yacht, looking 
tenderly into her dark brown eyes, and 
whispering soft nothings in her pretty ear. 

Perhaps the best way of explaining his 
feelings towards her at that particular mo- 
ment will be by presenting to my amiable 
readers (when were readers not amiable ?) 
a few extracts from his letters to his 
cousin, Colonel Codrington — his imcle Sir 
Arthur Codrington's eldest nephew, who 
had not long since returned from India, and 
with whom he had grown wonderfully inti- 
mate of late. 
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In one of these epistles, which was dated 
from Cowes, he said, "I suppose I am in 
love, Codrington ; but if I am, the symptoms 
of the malady differ very essentially in my 
case from what I have always supposed 
them to be. Instead of being happy, I am 
miserable, and instead of experiencing the 
supreme joys of which poets sing, I can 
only pity and curse myself by turns. The 
girl — the beautiful and bewitching Mary 
(never mind her surname, it matters not) — 
is the same young lady ^bout whom I so 
often talked to you in our uncle's little 
back drawing-room in Bedford Square. She 
is as lovely and as sweet as ever — indeed, 
every time I see her I seem to discover 
some new charm in her to admire ; yet now 
more than ever do I realise what an insur- 
mountable barrier divides us, and I long 
to flee from her — to place an ocean between 



us." 



With the rest of this letter we have 
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nothing to do. It chiefly related to personal 
affairs foreign to our story. 

From his cousin's reply I shall only 
extract one short sentence. "You should 
be more explicit, my dear Cyril, with 
respect to your love afiair. You give me 
to understand that you want me to advise 
you — for if this were not the case I suppose 
you would not tell me so freely of the 
state of your feelings ; but how the dickens 
can I do so if you do not explain what are 
the obstacles which lie in your way ? You 
speak of an insurmountable barrier. What 
do you mean by that? If you love this 
wonderful girl, and if she share your feel- 
ings, as you seem to imply, why should 
there exist such a thing as an insurmountable 
barrier between you ? " 

Codrington, I must explain, was a man 
considerably older than our hero, and having 
led a wandering and eventful life, possessed 
great experience of the world, and was 
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consequently in a position to give good 
and sensible advice to any young fellow. 
Tliis was perhaps the reason why Cyril had 
first opened his heart to him one after- 
noon in his uncle's unfashionable residence 
in Bedford Square, and why he now wrote 
to him for advice. 

Somehow or other, when we are in love 
we always long for advice — though, of 
course, it is ten to one that we ever follow it 
— and Cyril preferred to unfold the secrets 
of his heart to this man, who was almost 
a stranger, though a distant relation, than 
to his more intimate friends or even his 
brothers, who would most likely have 
laughed at him. 

^'Tou want to know the exact nature 
of the insurmountable barrier that separates 
me from the lovely and adorable Mary," 
he wrote some time afterwards in reply to 
his friend's letter. " Can you not guess itj 
my dear fellow? Has your good, clear judg- 
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ment not told you already that it is money 
— MONEY, that abominable nuisance which 
is the drawback to most men's undertak- 
ings, and but for which we should all realise 
by far the greater part of our day-dreams ? 

"The girl I love — ^that is to say, to be 
more exact, the girl whom I fear I love — 
is a spoilt child of fashion. She has lived 
all her life surrounded by luxury and 
wealth, and I dare say has never known 
what it is to have a wish ungratified. But 
unfortunately, although she has always 
lived with rich people, and in magnificent 
houses, riding thoroughbred horses, with 
servants in powder and livery to administer 
to her smallest wants, she has not got a 
penny of her own. This I have learnt for 
certain, and as this, as you are fully aware, 
is, most unfortunately, precisely the actual 
state of my own finances, you will readily 
comprehend why the idea of our ever 
marrying is scarcely to be thought of. 
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— 

"Had she been merely a pretty girl of 
middle class, unaccustomed to luxury and 
splendour — the daughter of a respectable 

physician or country parson, for instance — 

« 

I could have proposed to her without hesi- 
tation ; for I should have been able, I dare 
say, to manage to give her a home as good 
as the one she had been accustomed to, and 
might even hope to render her tolerably 
happy in a very quiet way ; but a girl who 
has never known any other sort of life than 
that of the high-born and wealthy, and has 
been used to a magnificent country house 
full of guests in the winter, and a gay 
and brilliant succession of balls, theatres, 
operas and races, during the annual London 
season, could never be happy as a poor 
man's wife, and I should, therefore, be the 
greatest wretch that ever lived if I even 
dared to propose such a thing to her. 

'^ If I, like you, had any chance of inhe- 
riting some of our dear uncle Sir Arthur's 
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immense wealth — which long may he live 
to enjoy— perhaps I might live in hopes of 
one day being able to marry even such a 
fascinating, glorious creature as the brilliant 
Mary ; but, as matters are, it seems hopeless. 
I doubt if you know exactly what my posi- 
tion is, though I have never sought to dis- 
guise it. You are aware, however, that I 
am one of a family of twelve children — a 
sixth son — ^and that my father is by no means 
well off as times go. My eldest brother — 
who will inherit the estates, such as they 
are — lives with our parents in Ireland, and 
has the happiness of not being obliged to 
torment his brains in order to obtain a sub- 
sistence ; my second and fourth brothers 
are in the army, and are abroad with their 
respective regiments ; the third is lucky 
enough to be a paid attache to an embassy 
in South America; the fifth is patiently 
waiting at home to take possession of the 
family living, when our robust clergyman 
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is kind enough to quit this wickad world 
for a better one. I myself am the sixth ; 
and after giving you this catalogue, from 
which I have excluded my six unfortunate 
sisters, of which, as you know, only one is 
as yet married, it is scarcely necessary for me 
to add, that my own prospects in Hfe are 
not brilliant. 

"Our uncle Sir Arthur has been kind 
enough to give me his assistance, and to 
place me in his office in the City. He has 
even been so generous as to grant me an 
annual allowance of four hundred a year, 
on which I manage to live without incur- 
ring too many debts; but even supposing 
that I could count upon this allowance for 
ever — which is not very probable, as my 
poor uncle must eventually die sooner or 
later, and he is nearly eighty already — how 
could I possibly maintain a wife, and such 
a wife too, upon four hundred a year ?" 

Codrington's answer to this epistle was ex- 
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ceedingly short and matter-of-fact, and might 
have been reduced into six words — six cruel, 
yet, under the circumstances, most sensible 
words — " Cyril, my boy, forget that girl." 

Cyril sighed when he read his friend's 
answer, and brushing what might have 
proved a tear if closely examined from his 
manly cheek, exclaimed—'' He is quite 
right, of course. That is just what I liave 
myself thought all along. I must, and what 
is more, I will^ forget her." 

Yet that very evening, not two hours 
after he had expressed this praiseworthy 
resolution, he found himself in the ball-room 
of Lord Newport's mansion, with his arm 
encircling the slender waist of the irresis- 
tible Mary, whispering once more sweet 
nothings into her too ready ear ; and would 
doubtless have continued flirting and dancing 
with her for an indefinite period after this, 
had not his whole being received a fearful 
shock the day following Lady Newport's 
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dance, which forced him, in spite of himself, 
to put an end to the dangers of such a 
blissful existence. 

It happened in this manner. 

I have already said that Cyril Delamere 
was staying at the house of Lord K'ewport, 
who was a very old friend of his father. 
It was the day after the ball which that 
hospitable nobleman annually gives to the 
fortunate members of the E. Y. S., and the 
crowd of fashionable idlers who take up 
their abode in the Isle of Wight for the 
great event of the year in those parts, the 
Eegatta. It was exceedingly warm, and 
every one feeling more or less exhausted after 
the fatigues of the previous evening, few of 
the guests staying in the house had as yet 
made their appearance, though it was by 
no means early. Cyril was walking up and 
down the terrace, looking dreamily towards 
the sea, and, of course, thinking of Mary, 
who, doubtless, was at that moment peace- 
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fully enjoying the sleep of the innocent on 
board Sir Lionel Wolfe's yacht, which hap- 
pened to be one of the most conspicuous of 
the innumerable yachts anchored just oppo- 
site. 

He was thinking of the mysterious beauty, 
who had unmistakably been the belle of 
the previous evening's gorgeous entertain- 
ment, and there was some feeling of remorse 
in his mind as he thought of that fact, and 
of the foolishness of his own conduct during 
the past four months which he had spent 
running after her from ball to ball, and 
even following her from London to Cowes, 
fully conscious all the time of the utter 
madness of his conduct. 

Suddenly he was aroused from his reverie 
by the gentle touch of a woman's soft hand 
upon his shoulder. He turned round hastily, 
at the same time removing his cigar from 
between his lips, and found himself face to 
face with his amiable hostess. 
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Lady Newport was a young and exceed- 
ingly handsome woman. She was the EarPs 
second wife, and scarcely older than his 
eldest daughter, Lady Agatha Flitterville, 
who had only been out four seasons. (In the 
world of fashion one reckons ladies' ages 
by the number of seasons that have elapsed 
since they were first preseiited at Court.) 
Cyril was a great admirer of the young 
Countess, and had reasons to consider her 
one of his staunchest friends. 

'' Thinking of the future^ I suppose, Mr. 
Delamere ? " she said, seating herself on 
a stone bench near him, for she too seemed 
overcome by the heat and the exertions of 
the previous evening. 

Cyril looked at her, utterly unable to 
comprehend the meaning of her words. 
''The what did you say. Lady Newport?" 
he replied after a time, taking a seat beside 
her. 

The Countess smiled archly. "The future 
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— ^Mrs. Delamere that is to be, of course 
— the lovely Miss Chase. Who else could 
any one imagine you were thinking 
about ? " 

'^Why, you don't suppose — you don't 

think that I — ^that Miss Chase — ^that " 

he muttered, colouring visibly. 

Lady Newport* burst into a cascade of 
merry, rippling laughter. 

'' Tou flirt with a girl the whole evening, 
you dance with her four times at one ball, 
you have neither eyes nor conversation for 
any one else when she is present, and then 
you marvel that people should couple your 
names together — and in such a place as 
Cowes, too ! " 

'^But, Lady Newport — ^but, upon my 
word — ^upon my word and honour," cried 
Cyril, in extreme perplexity — "I may 
admire — greatly admire — ^Miss Chase, but, 
believe me, our conversation is always of 
the most ordinary kind, on the most ordi- 
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nary topics; and I am sure that neither 
she nor I have ever thought for a mo- 
ment " 

^'That is all very well, my dear Mr. 
Delamere; but you cannot deceive me any 
longer, though I am sure I have not been 
the first to give an ear to the report now 
so widely spread all over Cowes, that you 
are engaged." 

"Engaged!" he repeats aghast — "en- 
gaged ! " 

" And are you not ? " 

" Of course not— of course not. But per- 
haps you are right : I have been rather too 
attentive to Miss Chase of late. I should 
not have danced with her four times -last 
night; yet our steps go so well together! 
Tell me truly. Lady Newport, do you think 
I was wrong in asking her to dance so 
often ? " 

Lady Newport looks him full in the face, 
and the amiable half impatient, half good- 
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natured smile which played on her lips a 
moment ago, suddenly disappears as she 
observes his pale, deathly countenance, and 
the anxious, almost alarmed expression in 
his eyes. 

" You ask me if you have been wrong," 
she says, speaking more earnestly than she 
has done hitherto, "and I must tell you 
frankly, as a friend and a woman of the 
world, that I think you have. No man can 
be so exclusive in his attentions to a young 
ai]d pretty girl without other people perceiv- 
ing the fact, and forming their own conclu- 
sions thereupon. Last night every one here 
firmly believed that you two were formally 
engaged, and really, I too thought so until 
this moment ; but you look so serious — so 
surprised -" looking at him anxiously. 

" Oh, really ! how dreadful ! " Cyril 
cried, a deep blush kindling under his dark 
olive skin. "Do you really think I have 
been injuring Miss Chase by being so much 
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in her society, and setting people talking 
about us ? " 

1^ I do not know. I should hope not, most 
decidedly, for she is a nice, dear girl ; but 
it is never pleasant, you know, to have one's 
name coupled with a man's, especially when 
that man has no intention of proposing to 
one." 

'' Of proposing! " 

"I only wonder Lady Fairfield has not 
hinted something of this kind to you before 
now. She should have done so ; for surely 
she must have remarked how frequently you 
danced together, and how very happy you 
seemed in each other's society. But then, 
it is true, she is not really her mother." 

" Lady Newport, that is the hardest cut 
of all," Cyril now cried, nearly out of his 
mind ; "for by these words you mean to 
insinuate that I have been taking a mean 
and unmanly advantage of a poor, unpro- 
tected girl, and trifling with her affections 
VOL. I. R 
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because there is no one to defend her and 
look after her. Oh, my God, it is too 
horrible !^'^ and, covering his face with 
•both his hands, he burst out into passionate 
tears, sobbing aloud like a child or a 
woman. 

Lady Newport was greatly moved. She 
saw at once tliat this was no laughing 
matter, that this man really loved the 
mysterious girl whose name people had so 
hastily associated with his, and yet for some 
reason or other, which she dared not ask, 
had no intention of making her his wife. 

^^ Mr. Delamere," she said, after a long, 
awkward silence, ^^if I were you I would 
leave this place at once. You like the girl, 
you respect her ; but you ought to leave her 
at once, if you do not intend to marry her. 
The very fact of her being an unknown, 
mysterious person, whose real name even 
is a secret, and about whose family no one 
knows anything, should make you respect 
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her and treat her with every consideration. 
Leave Cowes as soon as possible — ^this very 
evening if you can manage it. I will ex- 
plain your sudden departure to Lord New- 
port, and invent some probable excuse to 
the girls that will easily satisfy their curio- 
sity, and at once silence all gossip." 
• There is another long pause. When 
Cyril at la^ speaks it is with a thick voice. 

" You are right, Lady Newport ; I will 
go," he said, and his head sank forward on 
his folded arms, and the image of a beau- 
tiful creature smiled for a moment in his 
mind's eye with all the dazzling brightness 
of an opium-eater's dream. He gave one 
long regretful sigh as he again raised his 
handsome face and looked moodily at the 
Countess. 

"It is for the best, believe me," she 
whispered softly, rising from her seat. 

" Yes, it is for the best," he repeated, as 
if in a dream. 
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^' Tou will go by the first boat ? " 
" No ; I must — I must see her once more 
— only once more ! " 

Lady Newport, who had walked a few 
steps towards the house, turned round and 
confronted him. 

" Tou will propose to her, then ? " 
^^ Propose to her! No, I must not — I 
cannot ; but, believe me, it is not because she 
is an unknown person, it is not because she 
is the mystery of Mayfair, and wherever she 
goes people ask each other ^ Who is she ? ' 
That does not influence me at all. Oh, my 
God, no ! But because I feel I am not in 
a position to offer her such a home as she 
now possesses, because I am but a poor 
man who must work for his living, and she 
is a bright brilliant creature nursed in 
luxury and brought up for society. You 
understand me. Lady Newport ? I hope — 
I trust — ^you understand ? " 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Cyril Delamere could hesitate no longer 
after this. All that was most generous in 
the young fellow's nature arose in reivolt 
against the thought that he had wronged 
Mary Chase — ^that perhaps by his , selfish 
conduct towards her he was injuring her 
prospects in life. 

'^ It must do harm to a girl to have her 
name bandied about like this — js Lady 
Newport said. It seems so hard that she, 
poor innocent child, who is so young, so 
unsophisticated, should have set the hard 
scandalous world talking about her, through 
her kindness to a poor obscure fellow like 
me. And she stands alone in the world too, 
with no father or brother to take her part. 
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Her unstained name is her only fortune, her 
only safeguard, and I would deprive her 
even of that ! '^ 

Such were his thoughts as he emerged 
from Lady Newport's pretty garden, down 
its many terraces, through the small iron 
gate on the banks of the blue Medina, and 
thdnce passed along the one crowded street 
of the town, threading his way, pensive and 
miserable, towards the club-house, at the 
other end of the parade. 

That night he would leave Cowes — quit 
the too sunny, too delightful place for ever, 
perhaps never again to set eyes on the 
woman he loved so dearly. 

In the club he found a few friends, and 
plenty of newspapers and magazines. He 
began several cigars, which he almost uncon- 
sciously threw away one after another half 
smoked, drank copious draughts of brandy 
and soda ; for it was hot, oppressively hot 
— '^ A deal hotter, I should say, than the 
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tropics, by Jove ! '' he remarked to a friend 
two or three times ; for he hardly knew what 
he said, and he felt that not all the iced 
brandies and sodas in the world could cool 
his thirst, or put any spirit into him. 

Why had he gone to the club ? He could 
not have told for the life of him. Perhaps 
it was because he dreaded his own company, 
and he longed to forget in that of others 
the existence of her who filled his thoughts. 
Perhaps because he knew that it was 
Mary's custom to stroll into the cool shady 
gardens of the club in the morning, with a 
novel under her arm, and sit in a rocking 
chair under the trees looking towards the 
sea, skimming through the volume for an 
hour or two, between breakfast and lunch, 
which she generally partook of with some 
friends, in the town, and he hoped to meet 
her and say good-bye. 

If this had been his object in coming to 
the club, his hopes were soon realised, for 
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he had not been half an hour sitting by the 
large French window of the reading-room, 
which opened into the garden, beifore his 
eyes were attracted by the appearance of the 
lady of his day dreams, the bewitching 
Mary Chase herself, who, attired in her cool 
white serge yachting costume, glided along 
over the velvety grass, with a dark green 
book imder her arm and a large white 
parasol in her hand, towards her favourite 
chair overlooking the sea, looking sweetly 
pretty in her Italian straw yachting hat, 
her cheeks just a trifle tanned by the snn, 
which at that moment shone full upon her 
auburn hair, giving it golden tints here and 
there. 

Cyril followed her with his eyes until 
the trees hid her from view. He then rose 
and walked on very slowly and pensively in 
the direction she had taken. ' 

A turn of the lawn brought him to a cool 
glade where the large forest trees were 
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more widely separated from each other, and 
where the ground beneath, cleared of 
underwood and bushes, was clothed with a 
carpet of the softest and most lovely ver- 
dure, which, screened from the scorching 
heat of the summer sun, was still beauti- 
fully besprinkled with tender spring flowers, 
blue-bells, cowslips, daisies, and all those 
pretty innocent flowers that lovers and 
poets love. Here, reclining in a chair, idly 
gazing over the sea — which lay calm, silvery 
and glinting under the rays of the mid-day 
sun, like a sheet of polished silver — just 
underneath the low garden wall, with an 
open book lying carelessly on her lap, and 
her pet dog beside her fast asleep, he at 
last perceived Mary Chase. 

The sound of his footsteps arouses her 
from her reverie. She looks up, smiles on 
recognising him, and bows to him with a 
gentle bend of the head, full of grace — full 
of coquetry. 
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^^Mr. Delamere!" she says in the 
sweetest of tones. " What — up already ? I 
should have imagined you would have been 
too tired to appear in public before luncheon 
time this morning, after all the fatigues of 
last night. By-the-bye, did they keep it up 
very late after we left ? " 

"I do not know," he answers confusedly. 
" I went up to my room almost immediately 
after I had seen you and Lady Fairfield 
into your boat. The ball had no attractions 
for me after — after you had left it." The 
poor fellow could not resist paying her this 
one little compliment : it would perhaps \)e 
the last he would ever have a chance of 
addressing her. 

^' Oh, indeed ! " she exclaims, languidly 
resting on her shapely little bejewelled 
hand her handsome downy cheek — downy 
with the wonderful bloom of life's beautiful, 
fresh, rosy morning, and in which the late 
hours and dissipations of the many balls she 
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has lately attended have left no traces as 
yet. 

"It was a nice ball, was it not?" he 
says after a time, thinking that she is 
doubtless expecting him to make some 
remark. 

" I enjoyed it awfully. I danced all the 
evening. How well we get on together 
now, Mr. Delamere ! don't we ? Our steps 
suit perfectly. I am sorry that that was 
the last ball we shall have for a long time." 
This, with some coquetry, but innocently 
enough for all that. "We leave the day 
after to-morrow," she continues, without a 
pause. " We were only invited for a week, 
you know, and we have already been ten 
days on board the Cataplasm. I am sorry. 
I like the sea, and the Cataplasm is a jolly 
yacht." 

"The Cataplasm?'' 

" Nonsense ! You know what I mean. 
I never can pronounce that horrid word. 
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Yet I have tried, and very hard too, to learn 
it by heart ; but I fear I should make even 
a bad parrot, I have such a bad memory ! 
Don't you think I am awfully stupid, Mr. 
Delamere ? " 

Delamere smiles — a sad smile. 

'' What do you want me to answer ? " he 
says. " I suppose you don't expect me to 
agree with you, do you ? " 

''Do you know you are very dull this 
morning?" she exclaims petulantly. "I 
suppose you have not had enough sleep after 
the ball, but you are positively stupid !^^ 

"More so than usual. Miss Chase? Well, 
I suppose I am stupid. One can't help one's 
nature, you know. Yet I flattered myself 
you did not think me so very stupid last 
night, when you were kind enough to give 
me four round dances." 

Mary's sole answer is a vivid blush, 
which she would have given a great deal to 
hide. 
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Cyril notices this blush, and his heart 
leaps with joy. It is a difficult task for a 
young and ardent man, while enjoying 
a familiar and frequent intercourse with a 
girl whom he passionately loves, to conceal 
altogether from her the real state of his 
heart ; and she could not have spent so 
many hours in his company without having 
guessed the feelings that animated him. 
Cyril was perfectly aware of this ; but, 
somehow or other, this sudden blush is the 
first sign he has as yet perceived that 
would indicate that she is aware of his love 
and not altogether displeased with it. 

The rapture of being beloved is alto- 
gether too great, too overpowering, and for 
a moment he forgets all his good resolutions 
and the promise he has made Lady New- 
port not two hours ago. He leans upon 
the back of Mary's chair, and unconsciously 
bends his head until his warm breath fans 
her cheek. 
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At tMs the bewitching girl gets all the 
more confused, and, rising suddenly from 
her chair with a haste that nearly upsets 
Cyril, who was leaning upon it, exclaims — 

^' I say ! look, look ! " pointing towards 
the narrow pathway that runs between the 
club gardens and the sea, and along which 
she perceives a solitary lady taking her 
early constitutional under an immense green 
parasol. 

Cyril is standing beside the chair, which 
has now fallen to the ground and nearly 
crushed the poor little dog, making violent 
endeavours to re-light his cigar. His hand- 
some dark face is turned away. It is fortu- 
nate Mary cannot see it. 

"Well, yes— what?" 

'^ That is the lady who said the other day 
that she was the most abandoned woman in 
England." 

" The what did you say ? " — patting 
the little dog, who is now barking fu- 
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riously, and utterly unable to realise her 
meaning. 

" The most abandoned woman in England. 
Don't you understand? Most abandoned 
because her husband leaves her for an hour 
or two every evening to go to his club ! It 
is a joke — a very good joke. Why don't you 
laugh ? " 

Cyril cannot laugh ; he is not in a mood 
for laughing. He simply looks in the direc- 
tion in which Mary is pointing, but only 
sees a large middle-aged woman walking 
very slowly, smiling at nothing in parti- 
cular, with that placid smile peculiar to 
prosperous well-fed maturity, and he shrugs, 
his shoulders — 

"That is an old joke," he says presently, 
when he has recovered his composure. 

'^ It is true, though. It is all over 
Cowes." 

" I do not doubt it. They have put it 
upon her because she looks so utterly 
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incapable of saying anything so absurd. 
I dare say to-morrow the report will be 
spread that she is also the unfortunate 
woman who told her friend that she bought 
her bigotry at Swan and Edgar's and her 
virtv£ at Howell and James's, and the day 
afterwards, that she is that highly face- 
tious person who looked all through the 
peerage for Lady Jane Grey, as some one 
had told her she had a neck just like 
hers. Eeports are soon spread in such a 
place as this, and people who come to 
Cowes do not mind what they say, pro- 
vided they are amused, or can amuse 
others." 

^* How hard you are upon people to-day, 
Mr. Delamere ! I do not think I was so 
very far wrong just now, when I said that 
you had not had enough rest after the 
ball last night. If you have nothing 
amusing to say, and are not even in a 
mood to be amused, I should advise you 
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to return to that mysterious roonl into 
which we poor women are not admitted, 
and bury yourself in the Times. ^^ 

Cyril looks disconcerted for a moment, 
then, speaking very seriously, he says — 

^^But I have something to tell you, Miss 
Chase. I came here on purpose to tell you — 
that — well, that I am leaving CowQS this 
very afternoon." 

'^ Leaving so soon ! " 

There is nothing out of the common in 
the way she says these words, yet Cyril 
thinks he perceives a serious, almost sad 
expression in her face as she utters them. 

^' Yes ; I must go back to town now. I 
am a business man, you know, and must 
work for my living. I cannot go idling 
my time away for ever as I have done 
these four months past." 

''Your time is precious, I see; yet I 
trust you will be able to afford us a few 
weeks of it this winter. Mamma was 
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talking of asking you to Hallborough for 
Cliristmas. There is no business to be done 
then, and you will be able to come ; so, you 
see, after all, you need not look so sad : we 
are not parting for ever." 

" I fear we are parting for a longer time 
than you imagine. I shall not be able to 
accept Lady Fairfield's kind invitation. I 
fear I shall have to leave England before 
Christmas." 

^^ Leave England ! " she repeats. '' You 
think of leaving England, Mr. Delamere? 
But not for long, surely ?" 

^' Yes, I must — for a long time — ^perhaps 
for ever." 

There is a brief pause, and then Mary 
murmurs, in a low voice, ''Why?" 

''Because — because," making a supreme 
effort over himself, and speaking hurriedly 
but earnestly — " because I have done you 
a great wrong in being so much in your 
society lately — dancing so often with you at 
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balls, walking too frequently with you, Miss 
Chase ; and the people here have begun to 
couple our names together. I cannot bear 
that you^ who are so superior to me, should 
be humiliated by such an association." 

Mary does not laugh now. She does not 
even blush. All the colour has left her 
fair young face. She is weighing his words 
in her mind, turning them and twisting 
them, as it were, to discover their true mean- 
ing. ^' Oh, I understand it all now," she 
thinks. '^He has been warned against me. 
They have told him that I am artful and 
designing — a regular girl of the period— and 
that I have been spreading my toils to get 
him to marry me, and thus obtain a good 
legitimate name ; and he believes them — he 
whom I thought superior to the rest — 
above such things ; and he is going to fly 
from me to save himself. I wish I hadn't 
told him that Lady Fairfield was going to 
invite him down to Hallborough. That has 
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been the unfortunate straw Jto break the 
camel's back. He doubtless thinks that it is 
I who have asked Lady Fairfield to invite 
him, and that it is only a deep move on my 
part to get him to propose to me ! And I — 

I who had imagined Bah ! what does it 

matter, after all ? If he likes to go, let him ; 
but I will not have him think that I have 
been trying to catch him all this time." 

Unfortunately Mary's equivocal position 
in the world has greatly influenced her 
character and train of thought. She feels 
that she is only admitted into society, as it 
were, on sufferance, and because Lady Fair- 
field has kindly undertaken to chaperon 
her, and the thought that people should 
imagine, even for a single moment, that she 
is aiming at securing a position in it by 
making a brilliant match, is most hateful to 
her. Her proud, highly sensitive nature 
revolts against it, and she is perhaps a little 
too apt to imagine that people dread her and 
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fight shy of her because she is an unknown 
person — a mysterious girl, whose true name 
no one has yet been able to discover. 

Cyril Delamere's words have wounded 
her greatly. She liked him very much — yes, 
she almost loved him — and she enjoyed his 
society perhaps above that of all the other 
men she saw, because she knew him to be 
p^or, and that therefore no one could accuse 
her of manoeuvring to secure a great parti 
for herself as long as she directed all her 
attentions to him. But now she feels that 
she has been mistaken, that even he dreads 
to become too intimate with her ; and when 
she again lifts her eyes and looks at him, 
she is deadly pale, and her expression is 
cold, proud, even stern. 

Cyril stares at her in mute astonishment ; 
he cannot understand what is passing through 
her mind, and the cold, proud glance that 
meets his stuns him. Alas ! had he been 
able to peep into her thoughts for one single 
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moment all might yet have been remedied ; 
but his eyes can see no farther than her 
countenance, and that is a sealed book to 
him at this moment. 

"You understand what I mean, Miss 
Chase?" he says, with considerable embar- 
rassment. 

She makes no rejoinder. 

" I think all things considered it is wiser 
that we should part. It is unpleasant — 
deucedly unpleasant — to be talked about, 
especially when there is no foundation for 
their talk." 

She only looks at him in silence. His tall, 
stalwart, manly form is bending over her, 
and she can almost feel his warm breath 
fanning her cheek. She shudders. A faint 
blush appears, and almost as soon disappears, 
in her sweet young face. She then calls her 
dog to her side, picks up the forgotten 
volume, which had fallen on the ground 
when she so hastily rose a few minutes 
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before, but says nothing. She dares not 
speak, lest her voice should betray the 
emotion she is so bravely trying to conceaL 

" Good-bye then, Miss Chase." 

'' Good-bye, Mr. Delamere." 

And so they part. She to all appearances 
calm and composed, with head erect and 
lofty mien — ^women are all such supreme 
mistresses in the art of concealing their 
emotion when their pride is aroused ! — ^he 
greatly agitated, utterly unable to realise 
the feelings that are at work in her young 
heart; at one moment, half guessing her 
love, almost on the point of retracing his 
steps and kneeling at her feet, at the next 
only conscious of her cold, distant manner, 
and almost hating her for what he doubtless 
considers her heartlessness. So they part. 
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